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Dear Friends: 


We all know that we cannot be Christian in the full sense of 
the term without being concerned about others. Christians in Africa, 
Christians in America, Christians everywhere are concerned about one 
another and about non-Christians. Our hearts go out to each other. 
But concern is more than a sentimental feeling. It’s'a desire 
to work together for mutual benefit. Such concern is built on knowledge 
and understanding of other peoples and identification with them. 
How can we gain this understanding and identification? 
Travel can help, as can meeting travelers from other lands. But the 
permanent foundation for such understanding is a planned 
program of education for concern and action. 
That’s where the tools furnished by Friendship Press (your 
Joint Commission on Missionary Education) can help you. 
These tools (books, guides, maps, filmstrips, plays) are planned by 
representatives of 28 denominations on the principle that 


missionary education is an essential part of the total program of Christian 
education. These materials, built on sound objectives of Christian 
education, can help you as Christian leader and teacher do your job 
better. You can get these materials from your bookstore or 
denominational literature headquarters. 

We invite you to send for your free copy of the Annual 
Announcement of the materials for 1955-56 on the themes, “The 
Christian Mission in a Revolutionary World” and “Indian Americans.’ 
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Cordially yours, 


Pidudshep Ca 


Joint Commission on Missionary Education 
National Council of Churches 

257 Fourth Avenue 

New York 10, New York 
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EDITORIALS 


Virgil E. Foster 


MANY OF THE great forward movements in Chris- 
tian education have received their impetus from Sunday 
school conventions. Leadership education was launched 
as a movement in a convention. The standardization of 
curriculum in the Uniform Series was authorized in 
another. The grading of curriculum received its organ- 
ized approval in another. Vacation church schools and 
weekday religious education gained momentum in others. 

What great concerns motivate or justify the 23rd 
International Sunday School Convention, to be held in 
Cleveland, Ohio, July 27-31? What concerns are dis- 
turbing the churches enough that they will send 10,000 
delegates to it? 

As the Convention takes shape there seem to be 
three at least. First, churches can no longer sleep with 
an easy conscience in the face of their failure to reach 
more than half the people of a community with Chris- 
tian teaching. A new evangelistic concern is disturbing 
the conscience of church people. 


T HE FACT that thousands of people will be driving to 
the Convention causes us concern. Experts could predict 
the number of accidents in which delegates will be in- 
volved. Care and courtesy can make the predictions 
wrong. 

According to the National Safety Council, “Statis- 
tics for the past few years show a rise in rural motor 
vehicle accident fatalities from April through August.” 
This is because most vacation driving is done in the 


GIVE THEM the kind of equipment they need for 
doing a good job. 

Over a half billion dollars a year are being spent 
on new church buildings but not enough of it is being 
earmarked for equipment. Equipment always has been 
a neglected factor in religious education but this is made 
more glaring than ever by the bright new buildings many 
churches are acquiring. 

Churches are moving obsolete equipment from old 
buildings into new ones “to use until we get the build- 
ing paid for and can save money for new equipment.” 
That isn’t too bad in itself, but usually the equipment 
was very inadequate even in the old building, with 
many items lacking which would make the difference 
between a good working situation and a poor one. 

New churches, compelled by rapid population 
growth to build as extensively as possible, are, quite 
understandably, spending almost 100 per cent of the 
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Do You Share These Concerns? 


Second, churches are beginning to understand that 
typical Christian education in-the local church is en- 
tirely too “catch as catch can.” They are seeing that, 
whereas there is great power in a volunteer teaching 
system, adequately motivated, a volunteer leadership 
which treats Christian education as a Sunday morning 
afterthought does not have power—or conviction, or 
effectiveness, or dignity. They are feeling that the edu- 
cational ministry of churches must receive much, much 
more attention and devotion than it is getting. 

Third, and elemental to the above, churches are be- 
ginning to see Christian education as one way of get- 
ting the main business of the church done—that of 
bringing persons to Christ. Christian education, as 
Ralph Mould, Program Chairman of the Convention, 
says, is not a matter of “manicuring the minor virtues - 
of children” but one of communicating to persons, care- 
fully and understandably, the message about the mean- 
ing of life and redemption which God gave us in Christ. 


"Slow Down and Live" 


country, going to and from vacation places. 

A nation-wide effort to reduce summertime traffic 
accidents is being made through the “Slow Down and 
Live” program of the National Conference of State 
Safety Coordinators. 

The National Safety Council says, “Motorists can 
have their fun and safety too” if they plan wisely and 
use care and common sense. 

Let’s make this an accident-free Convention! 


Give Your Teachers a Break 


available funds on building, and little for equipment. 
The teachers “get along somehow” and the church 
quickly concludes that they don’t really need more. 

Even if a church knows it needs equipment and has 
the money to pay for it, its leaders are not always sure 
what equipment is best or where to get it. Even while 
the July-August issue of the Journal, on EQUIPMENT FOR 
Re.icious Epucation, has been in preparation the edi- 
tors have had many letters from churches asking for 
counsel about equipment. 

The special Equipment issue coming next month 
is designed to help churches, old and new, give their 
leaders the kind of equipment needed for good teach- 
ing. It will contain articles on the use of equipment and 
nearly 100 pictures, including many “homemade” items. 
Seldom has there been so much interest in an issue ex- 
pressed in advance as in this one. Many orders are 
coming in for extra copies (see page 12 for order form). — 
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10. Called to dc 


by Stanley I. Stuber 


“If any one serves me, he must 
follow me; and where I am, 
there shall my servant be also; 
if any one serves me, the Father 
will honor him.”—John 12:26 
RSV 


HRISTIANITY began as a lay- 

man’s religion. The Master se- 
lected his followers not from the reli- 
gious leaders of his day, but from the 
ranks of ordinary people. His dis- 
ciples were both male and female, 
rich and poor, business men as well 
_ as fishermen, and of various shades 
~ of color. 

As far as the New Testament rec- 
ord is concerned Jesus was more in- 
terested in the Kingdom of Ged than 

in any organized Church. Neverthe- 
less, it was not too many years after 
Jesus’ death that institutionalism be- 
gan to play an ever increasing role 
in the affairs of the early Christians. 
As the centuries went on, particular- 
ly down, through the Middle Ages, the 
Church became (even on the testi- 
mony of Roman Catholic scholars) 
corrupted, materialistic, authoritarian 
and dominated entirely by an eccles- 
iastical hierarchy. 

Protestantism protested against a 
priest-controlled Church and a world- 
ly hierarchy. It protested against the 
violation of the New Testament con- 
ception of the Church.. It restored, 
by its rebellion, the layman to his 
proper place in the ecclesiastical sys- 
- tem. Once again, as in the time of 
_ Christ, the layman became an active 
_ disciple—and the local church be- 
came a fellowship of earnest disciples. 
Disciples again took on a personal 
quality of Christian vocation and the 
_ principle of the priesthood of all be- 
lievers was formulated. In restoring 


Dr. Stuber is General Secretary of the 
Japan International Christian University Foun- 
dation and the author of “The Primer on 
Roman Catholicism for Protestants," "How 
We Got Our Denominations," and "The 
] Christian Reader.” 
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Disciples 


the layman to the position of Chris- 
tion leadership the Bible was also 
opened up for reading purposes. The 
Lord’s Supper was transformed from 
that of a magical rite celebrated by 
the clergy to a channel of divine 
grace shared in by clergy and laymen 
together and on the same terms. 


Meaning of discipleship 

What does it mean to be a modern 
disciple of Christ? It is much easier 
to give the negative side rather than 
a positive answer to this question. All 
too many members of churches are 
members in name only and do not 
participate in its activities. One may 
belong to a church and never know 
Christ personally. 

To be a “Christian,” or merely a 
member of a so-called “Christian na- 
tion” does not necessarily mean that 
one is a personal follower of Christ. 
We cannot become a disciple of Christ 
by physical birth or through a cer- 
tain nationality. 

Just because a person may read 
and believe the Bible is no sure proof 
that he is a modern disciple. Many 
read only what they want to read. 
Many use the Bible merely as a 
source of proof texts. They miss its 
spirit entirely. 

Then who is the Christian disciple? 
It is difficult to define the true dis- 
ciple, because there is no conformity 
in discipleship. It is a matter of con- 
secration, dedication and spirit. It is 
a matter of a re-birth in Christ and 
of developing Christ-like attitudes. 
It is obeying the commands of Christ 
daily and carrying out into action his 
teachings. 

Protestantism is again reemphasiz- 
ing the importance of a church mem- 
bership which is vital and alive. To- 
day we have more members than 
ever before in history. But is it 
enough just to increase church mem- 
bership? Is there not a real danger 
in having too many nominal Chris- 
tians? It is exciting to have crowded 


churches, expanding church schools, 
and bulging budgets, but it is far 
more important to have churches 
which challenge their membership 
and are constant moral and spiritual 
leaven in the community. 


Not of the world 

As a boy in Maine I was brought 
up with the notion that Christians 
should separate themselves from the 
“world.” They should be different. 
They should not be worldly. My con- 
servative training taught me to think 
of dancing, card playing, drinking 
and swearing as sinful. I had many 
“don’ts” in my conception of true 
Christian living. While my ideas have 
changed in this regard, the basic 
principles remain the same. I still 
think that the Christian should be 
different; that he should not be 
worldly; that he should be creative 
and positive. 

Being different, however, gets down 
deeper than mere surface things. It 
is not enough to avoid this and that. 
The true disciple is not a negative 
creature. He is radiant, full of spirit, 
and with active principles. He is a 
doer; Christian action is his habit. 
The true disciple gets his inspiration 
within the Church and then applies 
it throughout the community. He is 
so completely Christian, in heart, 
mind and body, that everything he 
says and does, in private and in pub- 
lic, is conditioned by his daily fel- 
lowship with Christ. 

I am still old fashioned enough to 
believe that every Christian should 
be an active Christian, and that the 
best way to win the world for Christ 
is to have a personal demonstration 
of Christ’s love all over the earth. 
Christ himself put it this way: “If 
any one serves me, he must follow 
me; and where I am, there shall my 
servant be also; if any one serves me, 
the Father will honor him.” 


PRAYER 
Our eternal God, help us to learn 
early the lesson of discipleship with 
thy Son, Jesus Christ. Keep us close 
to him. May we not only learn his 


- teachings, but catch his spirit. As we 


walk and talk with him day by day, 
whatever our calling may be, may 
we become increasingly determined 
in our Christian demonstration wher- 
ever we are. By our loyalty to the 
Church, may we help make it a 
power in individual lives, in the com- 
munity, and throughout the world. 
Amen. 


The Church Open to the World 


A thorogoing program of missionary education in a 
local church has resulted in a remarkable record of 
contributions and commitments to missionary service. 


by Angelyn B. Sutherland 


OW MANY of you developed 

your first interest in the world 
mission of the church before the age 
of fifteen?” This question was asked 
of a group of doctors, nurses, pastors 
and teachers representing our church 
abroad. Eight of the ten raised their 
hands. The same question was put 
to similar groups and the response 
was almost identical. 

If it is also true that those who 
participate in the world mission of 
the church through study, prayer, 
work and contributions became in- 
terested at an early age, this means 
that it is important to help children 
and youth in the church school de- 
velop a vision of the world mission 
of the church. 

The First Presbyterian Church of 
Berkeley, California, has tried to 
make missionary education an integ- 
ral part of its Christian education 
program and has worked toward a 
commitment on the part of all to 
its world mission. 

In the past seven years approxt- 
mately 35 of our young people have 
gone out on the mission field. The 
ministry or some other form of defi- 
nite Christian service has claimed at 
least 65 more. There are 30 young 
people now in seminaries or other 
colleges preparing for service. 

During the annual Missionary 
Conference in 1955, 116 of the youth 
of the church dedicated their lives 
for full time Christian service should 
the Lord open the way. 


A missionary council 
gives direction 

Our church has appointed a mis- 
sionary superintendent who works 
closely with the church school super- 


Mrs. Robert T. Sutherland is Missionary 
Superintendent of the Sunday School, First 
Presbyterian Church, Berkeley, California. The 
Minister is the Rev. Robert Boyd Munger, 
D.D. 
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intendent. The purpose is not to 
carry on missionary education as a 
program separate from or parellel to 
the church school program, but 
rather to help integrate it into the 
whole. It is the missionary superin- 
tendent’s responsibility to see to it 


that the teachers have access to-all - 


the missionary materials they need, 
supplementary to the basic curricu- 
lum materials; to give the teachers 
the current news from the mission- 
ary field which helps to keep inter- 
est alive; to counsel with them about 
missionary projects; and to make ar- 
rangements for occasional special 
events and speakers. This is a full 
time job and the person holding it 
can be of great assistance to the rest 
of the church school staff. 


The missionary superintendent ap- 
pointed a representative for each 
church school department, in order 
to give even more assistance than one 
person alone could give. These rep- 
resentatives and the superintendent 
form a council. 

This council, in consultation with 
the church school staff, has worked 
out a three year program of mis- 
sionary study and activity, correlated 
with the other curriculum materials. 
The work of all the fields in which 
the church had missionary repre- 
sentatives is covered. Missionary ma- 
terials were gathered and a library of 
missionary books was made available. 

Missionary stories are used fre- 
quently in departmental worship 
services. Occasionally missionaries are 
available as speakers and sometimes 
several departments are brought to- 
gether on those occasions. On many 
other Sundays a brief bit of news 
from a missionary field or a mission- 
ary has been presented. For the 
younger children this information 
often has to do with the children 
of another country and their mode 


of living. 

Missionary filmstrips, kodachrome 
slides and short sound films are 
shown as part of the missionary pro- 
gram. These give the children a 
vivid picture of the people and work 
in which they are interested. 

Missions have become a reality in 
this church, not something vague and 
far away. It is not a flash-in-the-pan 
affair but a day by day, week by 


week concern and activity. 


Little children become interested 

Parents of nursery children are en- 
couraged to remember children 
around the world as they pray with 
their own little children. The chil- 
dren grow up in an atmosphere of 
prayer for missions. By the time they 
have entered the church school they 
have begun to share this interest and 
concern of their parents. 


Basic to all missionary work is a 
respect for the personality of others. 
Nursery children cannot clearly grasp 
the idea of children in far countries, 
but they can learn to work and play 
together, to share their toys and play 
equipment, to be kind to one another, 
and to love their playmates. This 
basic attitude of regard for others is 
essential as their interest in other chil- 
dren grows to include those of other 
countries. Simple pictures and stories 
are used to widen the horizons of 
little children to include those they 
cannot know personally. 

This interest is broadened in the 
kindergarten department with stories 
and pictures of real children in mis- 
sionary lands. A missionary nurse 
home on furlough showed the kin- 
dergarten children pictures of babies 
in Iran and told about her baby 
clinic. She emphasized the need for 
milk and for clothing. The children 
were interested and the next Sun- 
day a few brought some used cloth- 
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-purchase of supplies. 


ing and_ others brought money for 


milk. Soon the entire department was 
at work. So much clothing was 
brought that money was solicited for 
transporting it to Iran. The children 
contributed to this as well as buying 
a pair of baby scales for the clinic. 


In the primary department the 
children study definite missionary 
countries and undertake some service 
projects. They collect clothing to 
send to one of the church’s missionary 
doctors. They bring pictures of the 
country they are studying to ‘make 
into scrap books, even coming early 
to work on these. The children in 
this department are encouraged to 
tithe and to give sacrificially. “One 
Great Hour of Sharing” meets with 
an enthusiastic response. When the 
missionary doctor was leaving for 
Africa over one hundred dollars was 
given him by this department for the 
This depart- 
ment also sent money to help clothe 
and feed a Korean orphan for a 


-year. A large roll of mosquito net- 


ting was purchased and sent to one 
of the missionaries to protect his two 
small children. 


Boys and girls give energetically 

Our juniors have found a real 
challenge in the world mission of the 
church. They are full of energy and 
enjoy doing things about missions. 
They read the missionary materials, 
bring maps, flags, pictures and curios 
of the countries being studied. They 
have made a collection of dolls and 
stamps. They read leaflets and short 
articles on the customs, the industry, 
and the people of those lands. They 
look up material themselves. While 
studying about neighbors of other 
colors they invited a group of Negro 
children to a party and had a fine 
experience of sharing, quite free from 
any patronizing attitude: 

On hearing that thirty dollars 
would provide food, clothing and 
medicine for a year for a child with 
leprosy, the department decided to 
contribute that much from their own 
allowances and earnings. They de- 
cided to help at least one of the 


-Korean orphans for a year. Because 


of their continued and generous giv- 
ing the name of a second orphan was 
requested. 

For the junior highs the mission- 
‘ary work of the church actually be- 


comes one of the strong links hold- 


ing them to the church. At an age 
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when many young people are lost to 
their churches, the missionary inter- 
est developed through the early years 
helps to give them a sense of the 
urgency of the church’s work. 


Our junior high department chose 
as the project for one year the giving 
of $250 to equip a boat with an out- 
board motor for use in Mexico. It 
was needed by the missionaries to 
reach the villages along the Rio 


Honda. Later they saw pictures of 
the launching of the boat and heard 
that it was the fastest boat in that 
vicinity. The department then gave 
to provide gasoline for it. 


$100. 
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The African exhibit at the Missionary Conference was enlivened with 


Later, when a larger boat was need- 
ed, money was sent to purchase the 
necessary materials. The same motor 
can now be used in both boats. 

Some baby chicks were sent by air 
to another missionary who needed 
them in his agricultural work with 
native students. Hearing of the need 
for recreational facilities in one of 
the hospitals in Africa, the junior 
highs sent money for a ping-pong 
table to the missionary there. 


Young people consider missionary 
vocation 

The young people have begun to 
face the choice of a vocation and are 
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a leopard rented from the museum. The twins shown in the picture, 
now missionaries in the Camerouns, came from this Sunday school. 
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The Mexican exhibit at the Missionary Conference featured, 


Photographs by Bob Lynds 


left, a replica of the Presbyterian Mission at Xocenpich. 


interested in having the world mis- 
sion of the church presented along 
with other vocational possibilities. 
These claims of the church must be 
presented in a mature fashion. This 
church tries to give them the bene- 
fit of full information and of counsel. 


When this group was studying 
Brazil they gave the play, “Brazil 
ian Gold” as a contribution to the 
church-wide Missionary Conference. 
They carried out several missionary 
projects, largely under their own 
initiative, giving as much as $100. 
at one time and $50. at two other 
times. An additional $100. gift was 
made by the high school group to- 
ward the purchase of a new airplane 
motor. This plane is used by one of 
our missionaries who works in the 
jungles of Peru. 


The climax is a Missionary 
Conference 
This mission study program, car- 
ried on consistently and thoroughly 
throughout the year, culminates in 
the church-wide Missionary Confer- 


ence. The church school departments 
arrange the exhibits, depicting the 
various countries studied. An open 
house is held, to which the children 
and young people bring their parents 
to see the displays. Children of the 
church school represent several of the 
countries in costume. 

Each year the conference follows a 
general pattern but is varied enough 
to make it exciting and interesting. 
In the morning a time of prayer is 
led by a member of Session. The 
missionaries in attendance at the 
conference make a rich contribution. 
The noon hour is set aside for the 
young people. They bring their 
lunches and meet informally about 
the tables. Here they ask questions 
of the missionaries, who give the 
young people valuable advice about 
preparation for the mission field. 

A simple dinner is served each 
evening. Here around the table, the 
pastor interviews missionaries or per- 
haps some Christian foreign students. 
These dinner meetings have proved 
to be very popular. This is followed 


Wabies pols MWe lis daat 


by Margaret B. McFarland 


This is the second of a series of articles 
on the relationship of a child's earliest 
experiences to his religious develop- 
ment. In this article the author points 
out the need for accepting babies as 
individuals, as persons in their own 
right who will make their own peculiar 
responses to the world about them. 
Dr. McFarland is Associate Professor 
of Psychology at the University of Pitts- 
burgh. 


RS. LANE was confident and 
skillful in bathing her baby. 
He cooed softly up at her as she 
dried his hair with the towel. She 
turned to me and smilingly com- 
mented, “He just loves to have his 
head rubbed.” 
This set her off on a series of rem- 
iniscences about her children. Jimmy 
was her fourth and she remembered 
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that Mary, her first child, had always 
cried when her bonnet had been put 
on but she, too, had liked to have 
her head rubbed gently with the 
towel. As I listened to Mrs. Lane’s 
colorful account of the little things 
she had remembered about her ba- 
bies, it came to me that her skill in 
handling her baby was based partly 
on her experience and partly on her 
understanding of Jimmy’s special 
needs and the things that seemed to 
give him comfort and pleasure. 

She said that Frank, her older boy, 
had always seemed a hungry baby, 
right from his first feeding he had 
sucked vigorously; he had cried in- 
sistently when he was hungry and 
never seemed to be able to wait for 
his feeding. But Jimmy had taken 
several days to learn to suck effi- 
ciently and at first it had seemed as 
though he couldn’t stay awake long 
enough to take a good feeding. Jimmy 


by a general meeting in the sanc- — 
tuary. Here two thirty-minute ad- 
dresses are given by missionaries or 


there is one address and an outstand- | 


ing missionary sound film is shown. 

On the last evening of the Con- 
ference the minister always presents 
to young people the challenge to 
Christian service in any vocation. It 
is done sanely and quietly, not emo- 
tionally. The rest is left to the Holy 
Spirit and, as indicated above, the 
response is significant. 

The volunteers are encouraged and 
nurtured during the months and 
years that follow, as they prepare for 
service. They meet from time to time 
for prayer, instruction, and_ fellow- 
ship, and are kept in the thoughts 
and prayers of the church. 

Missionary education in the church 
can be interesting and effective. It 
is our experience that it must be 
consistent, continuous, and thorough. 
Only through such education and 
action can a church hope, through 
the years, to do its part in the world 
mission of Christianity. 


was still “a slow eater’ and never 
seemed as eager for his feeding as 
Frank had been. She spoke of keep- 
ing Mary in the bedroom most of the 
time because she was easily startled 
by even the ordinary household 
noises but Frank had slept in his 
carriage on the front porch with the 
neighborhood children playing around 
and hadn’t seemed to be disturbed 
by the noise they made. 

Mrs. Lane summarized what she 
was saying with “Each of them was 
an individual right from the start.” 

From experiences mothers learn 
many things about infant care that 
they apply from one baby to another. 
They often speak of their inexper- 
ience in caring for their first children 
and refer to anxiety about little 
things the first babies did that they 
took as a matter of course in their 
second children. For example; Mrs. 
Scott said that she didn’t know that — 
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veh: 


4 ‘the breathing of all little babies was 
irregular for some time after birth 
d and kept getting up at night to see 
if her first baby was breathing all 

- right until she was so tired that she 

was irritable all the next day. Every- 
_ thing had seemed much easier when 

her second baby came and both she 
and the baby had slept through the 
night except for the baby’s feeding 
times. 


Motherhood, like any other role 
one has in life, involves learning and 
as she becomes more experienced a 
mother’s confidence grows. Yet moth- 
ering in its deepest sense is not a set 
of skills a woman learns from the 
teaching of others or even from her 

own experience, but rather an intui- 
tive response to the needs of her 
child as she understands him. Her 
capacity to understand and give her 
child what he needs has been grow- 
‘ing in her own personality since the 
time that she was herself a baby, 
deeply dependent upon the care of a 
‘mother of an earlier generation. 

'A mother’s trust in her own feelings 

_ toward her child and her capacity to 
understand his needs is even more 
important in giving her confidence in 
caring for her baby than the’ things 
she learns through experience. 


A mother’s confidence and her en- 
joyment of her baby is enriched and 
strengthened by the support she is 

given in her relationships with her 
husband and others who in any way 
contribute to her sense of well being. 
Thoughtfulness for the mother re- 
plenishes her spiritual resources that 
are the wellsprings of her nurture 
of her child and her capacity to un- 
derstand him as an individual. A 
mother usually appreciates having 
occasional times when some one in 
whom she has confidence takes over 
the responsibility of caring for her 
baby. But sometimes thoughtfulness 
of the mother’s own comfort and 
pleasure is more helpful to her than 
having others care for her baby. 


The baby, himself, is an important 

_ partner in the mother-child relation- 
‘ship. Mrs. Lane was refering to real 

_ differences among her children. Ba- 
bies are individuals from the start 
and the difference in parents’ ex- 
periences with each of their children 
is partially based upon the meaning 
the child’s own unique way of be- 
_ having has for them. It is not pos- 
sible to care for one child just as you 
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- care for another because babies’ needs 
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Photograph by Van. Meter 


Some children show a decided interest in people, and are easily dis- 
tracted from play by friendly approaches. 


differ and their reaction to various 
kinds of care differ. 

One baby seems to enjoy being 
wrapped in his blankets and held 
close against the mother’s body while 
another seems early to need freedom 
from things that hamper his kicking 
and other body movements. One 
child eagerly follows objects with his 
eyes even before he is able to reach 
out and grasp them with his hands 
and when he is older is intently in- 
terested in exploring objects with his 
mouth and hands and clings to them 
tenaciously when anyone tries to take 
them from him. Another baby may 
be only mildly interested in the toys 
shown to him and early show a spe- 
cial interest in people, watching their 
faces as they bend over his crib; by 
the time he is six months old babbling 
to them even when they do not talk 
to him, showing real excited eager- 
ness for social contact with people 
who approach him gently. 

Developing his motor activities 
may be so absorbing to a baby that 
he uses most: of his play energies in 
exercising whatever body movements 
are available to him at his stage of 
development. Another child may be 
so interested in social give and take 
that he is readily distracted from his 


own motor play by his mother’s com- 
ing or by other friendly approaches. 
Some babies grow quickly tired when 
toys are given to them and seem to 
need times when they have no toys 
in their cribs. A child may be par- 
ticularly sensitive to sound and show 
delight in certain kinds of sounds but 
also to grow tired and cry if even 
his favorite sounds continue too long. 

The discovery of these individual 
qualities is one of the most meaning- 
ful things in parenthood. The child’s 
individuality shapes his interaction 
with his mother and father just as 
surely as their feelings and under- 
standing shape his relationship with 
them. 

The child’s growth gives continued 
freshness and color to the experience 
of his parents but also makes persis- 
tent demands upon their resources for 
change and growth. A baby’s de- 


-velopment is a strong force within 


him and produces change in his needs 
and his capacity to respond to all that 
his parents offer him. Although he 
is an individual he has in common 
with all other babies an orderly way 
of growing that also insistently di- 
rects his behavior. The next article 
will discuss the way of growth that 
all babies have in common. 


VDlan now for 


(Christian Cducation Week| 


HRISTIAN EDUCATION Week 

is observed annually as an oppor- 
tunity to emphasize the importance 
of Christian education in the life of 
the Church. It is a time to renew 
the interest of children, youth and 
adults in the church school program 
and to lay plans for an increasingly 
effective program during the coming 
year. 

The special emphasis during Chris- 
tian Education Week, 1955, is “edu- 
cational evangelism.” The theme is 
“Go, Make Disciples of All.” The 
church school is the church’s most 
effective means of evangelism. A ma- 
jority of the members of the church 
have had their most significant con- 
tact with the church through the 
church school. Parents are reached 
for the church through their chil- 
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dren’s participation in church school. 


Events during Christian Education 
Week, 1955, and initiated for later 
follow-up will emphasize evangelism 
in Christian education. How can the 
church reach new people with the 
Gospel? How can its ministry be 
more vital among those presently in- 
volved in the Christian education 
program? 

Suggestions follow for local church 
and community observance. Each 
church will secure valuable addition- 
al resource from denominational ma- 
terials. The handbook—Go—Make 
Disciples—is an excellent guide to 
planning.* 


7Available through denominational book 
stores and the National Council of Churches 
for 30c. 


The following audio-visual aids are rec- 
ommended for use during the week: 

For Every Child—A 16 mm. sound 
film portraying the opportunities in teach- 
ing children. 

Leadership Education Audio-Visuals— 
A kit of ten filmstrips and records portray- 
ing various phases of leadership enlistment 
and development. 

Youth Audio-Visuals—A set of sound 
filmstrips. and records dealing with the 
youth program areas. 

Children and the Church Audio-Visuals 
—A set of sound filmstrips to help par- 
ents and church school leaders. 

For the Record—A filmstrip showing 
the responsibility of parents as Christian 
teachers. 

Church School Administration Audio- 
Visuals—A set of 3 filmstrips and records 
to aid in planning program and in train- 
ing and supervising teachers. 

The audio-visuals are available from 
denominational audio-visual centers or 
from the Religious Film Association. 


PLAN NOW—in the Local Church 


The entire church should be made conscious of the 
role and opportunity of Christian education. The edu- 
cation committee or commission should lay careful plans 
for special events during the week and for the entire 
year. Some suggestions follow. Each church will need 
to make its own plans on the basis of its own needs, using 
the resources of its own denomination. Detailed sug- 
gestions are found in the handbook mentioned above. 


Rarity Day 
The whole family participates in the program. 
Dedication for church school teachers and officers. 
Reregistration of church school members. 

Home Visits on all inactive and prospective members. 

Workers’ CONFERENCE, with special reference to the 
evangelistic imperatives of the teacher’s task. A teach- 
er’s self-rating chart is a valuable resource. 

ApuLT Stupy PRocRAMS 

Pastor-TEACHER EvaNcELIsM. A plan of counseling 
with teachers regarding their task. 

Tue ApULT-FRIEND program inaugurated in the church. 

ers Crass Parent plan developed in the Sunday church 
school. 


Wortp-WipE ComMMuNION Sunpay as the climax of the 


week. 


PLAN NOW—in the Community 


The attention of the entire community should be fo- 
cused on Christian education. The contribution of the 
church schools to community life can be stressed. Many 
resources are available to interpret Christian education 
to the public. Detailed suggestions are to be found in the 
handbook mentioned above. 

NEwspPaPER stories and photos. 


Rapio and TELEVISION programs, including the “Let 
There Be Light” program. 

A Pusuiic SHowinc of the sound film, “For Every 
Child.” 

Weexpay ReEticious EpucaTion programs publicized. 

MINISTERIAL MEETINGS discussing “Evangelism Educa- 
tion.” 

ComMuNItTy CONFERENCE on reaching the unchurched. 
A suggested discussion guide is outlined in the hand- 
book, Go—Make Disciples. 

A Re.icious Census in the neighborhood or community. 

A LeapEersHIPp EpucaTIon ScHoot started in the com- 
munity. 

FoLtLow-UP program initiated, such as a National Chris- 
tian Teaching Mission, a Family Life Clinic, a United 
Christian Youth Mission, or neighborhood parties for 
unchurched children. 
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Use What You Have 


Don't give up having a vacation church school because 


you can't afford equipment and materials. 


It's amaz- 


ing what you can find in the waste basket! 


by Etta E. Knowles 


HREE OF US were visiting 

teachers who had been invited to 
hold a laboratory vacation church 
school in this small, quiet town. 
School was still in session, but we 
were to have the preschool children 
in the morning and the school-age 
children in the afternoon. On Tues- 
day morning we went with the min- 
ister and the department leaders to 
look at the church where we were 
to teach and to plan for use of space 
and equipment. 

The church was a small white one, 
with the sanctuary on the ground 
floor and the Sunday school room 
in the basement. The day was bright, 
but the church was dark inside, even 
with the lights on. It was musty, 
damp and unkempt looking, as if 
the congregation had become dis- 
couraged. On the previous Sunday, 
according to the bulletin board, there 
had been 63 persons present and the 
offering had been $2.81. 

We hurried to the basement, 
where the classes would be held; then 
stood appalled at the sight before 
us. Although it was evident that 
children used this big room, no one 
had ever really thought of their 
needs or provided equipment to fit 
them. Instead, rows of adult-sized 
dining room tables, folding chairs 
and benches were crowded into the 
area. We found a place to sit down 
and the minister led us in prayer 
before we began our work. 

As we looked about the room we 
tried to see how it could be ar- 
ranged so that both groups of chil- 
dren could use it. The first thing 
we did was to fold all the tables that 
would fold and store them by the 
furnace, out of the way. One of the 
folded tables we used to block the 


Miss Knowles is Minister of Christian Edu- 
cation for the Trinity Methodist Church, 
Schenectady, New York. 
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passage to the furnace nook. This 
made the room look neater and also 
provided a bulletin board. We 
stacked the chairs and stored them 
away. That left us with the benches 
and with the tables that would not 
fold. The room was quite empty com- 
pared with a few minutes before. 
After giving the floor a good sweep- 
ing we were ready to arrange the 
furniture. 

The chart herewith shows how 
we did it. The three tables, we de- 
cided, would make good work tables 
if protected by generous layers of 


clean newspapers. On one side of 
the room the benches were arranged 
in a semicircle for planning and 
conversation, and on the other side 
they were pushed to the sides to al- 
low room for activity. One wall of 
the latter section was allotted to the 
housekeeping area for the _pre- 
school children. Along another wall 
we would stack boxes like shelves, 
to hold the blocks and play equip- 
ment. The painting easel would 
stand in a corner. 

Then came the big question: what 
about equipment? The church peo- 
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CUP HOOKS MAKES 
COUPLERS FOR TRAIN 


for plenning 
ond conversation 


Drawings by Everett Blanchard 


The diagram at the right shows the room as rearranged. The draw- 
ings at the left are of hand-made toys. 


ple had little or no money to buy 
equipment, and had never had any 
of their own. What we used would 
have to be things we could make 
ourselves, get some of the men to 
make, or buy at a small price. 

We listed the things we were sure 
we would need for the preschool 
group: an easel for painting, paints 
and brushes; large crayons and 
paper; clay; housekeeping equip- 
ment: chairs, tables, cupboard, sink, 
doll, dishes; blocks, floor toys; ball; 
puzzles, books; and rhythm instru- 
ments. Then for the older children, 
we would need big pieces of paper 
and paints, materials for making 
puppets and a puppet stage; wall 
space for drawings, charts and pic- 
tures. How could we get all these 
things without spending much 
money ? 

An easel. If we had to, we could 
use a large rectangular carton, and 
by cutting it to tilt, stand it on the 
floor for the litlest children or on a 
bench or table for the taller ones. 
Paper could be thumbtacked to the 
smooth surface. However, it would 
be better to have a sturdy easel with 


a piece of plywood, or heavy card-. 


board mounted on a tripod, with a 
trough at the bottom of the board 
for the paint pots. Perhaps one of 
the fathers would make this.* 

Housekeeping furniture. The faith- 
ful old orange crates and apple 
boxes, while they are still available, 
would do. The furniture should be 
kept simple but if possible the boxes 
should be sanded and varnish-stained. 
Perhaps some of the young people 
would help with this. Slip covers for 
the chairs and drapes in front of 
the cabinets could be made of left- 
over materials or flour bags. For 
dishes we could use the aluminum 
containers from frozen and baked 
goods; also plastic dishes in which 
some foods are packaged, and dixie 
cups and other ice cream cartons. 
Many of the women would help us 
collect these things. 

Blocks. Large, wooden, polished 
blocks are expensive, but what about 
paper ones? Milk is often sold in 
four-sided cartons in different sizes, 
with flat tops. These are surprising- 
ly sturdy and, being light-weight, are 
easy for small children to use as 
building blocks. If one gets mashed 
it will be easy to replace. Cartons 


‘The July-August issue will carry illustra- 
tions of such easels. 
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are also used to package other goods, 
especially drugs. Baseball mitts come 
in square boxes of a_ handy size. 
Visits to the stores in town to ask 
for boxes, or word spread among the 
people in the community should 
bring in a good supply. It would be 
better not to paint the blocks, unless 
we could get non-toxic enamel. Any 
paint thick enough to cover the let- 
tering would probably have a lead 
base, which can be dangerous for 
the children to handle. 

A trip to the lumber yard might 
result in our being given a number 
of lengths of wood the size of a 
brick or twice that size. The older 
children could sand these, and this 
would cost only about 25c for the 
sandpaper. The blocks could be kept 
in orange crates stacked neatly to 
make a cupboard. 


Floor toys. While we are collect-_ 


ing cartons we can also ask for 
cheese boxes, empty spools, and 
round ice cream cartons of all sizes. 
We can make a train from the 
cheese boxes, using cup-hooks as 
couplers. A block can serve as the 
engine, with a spool as the smoke 
stack. A tug boat can be made from 
two blocks of wood, one smaller than 
the other, shaped at the end and 
nailed together. (See the drawing.) 

Nests of ice cream cartons or of 
cardboard boxes are fun to play 
with, too. 

Drawing materials. Ends of wall- 
paper rolls and old wallpaper books 
furnish absorbent paper on the backs 
of which the children can paint. The 
local newspaper office might give us 
some ends of their paper rolls; news- 
print is just right for large pictures 
and for wall friezes. Dry cleaning 
bags would come in handy for mak- 
ing posters. We would have to buy 
some long-handled stiff paint brushes 
and powdered paints for use at the 
easel. The different colors of paint 
can be mixed and put into mayon- 
naise or other small jars. We would 
also have to buy the large crayons. 

Dress-up clothes. We could ask 
some of the women to look through 
their rag-bags for odds and ends of 
dress materials. A skirt is easily made 
by running an elastic through a hem 
at the top of a length of cloth; we 
could use several colorful ones. A 
few old hats, purses, and gloves will 
be enjoyed, but we won’t allow adult 
shoes! We will need a mirror of good 
size so the children can see how they 
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look, and a place to hang or store — 
the garments so they will stay clean. 9} 
We must remember to get some jf 
neckties, vests and hats for the boys, 
and perhaps an old briefcase or din- 
ner pail, so they can play “daddy.” 


Rhythm instruments: 


A rattle can be made with two 
sturdy paper plates, sewed together | 
with bits of left-over yarn. Before | 
completing the sewing we will put | 
in about a half cup of dry peas, then © 
finish the sewing. (See the drawing.) | 
Or we could use the half-pint ice 
cream cartons and put in each a half 
cup of a different object—rice, dry | 
beans, and little pebbles, for a va- 
riety of sound. The covers can be | 
sealed tightly and the children can | 
decorate them to suit their taste. ! 

Blocks covered with sandpaper 
make another percussion instrument 
when the sandpapered sides of two } 
blocks are rubbed together. If we 
decide to have a more finished prod- | 
uct we can screw a small piece of 
wood to the end, for a handle. 

Sticks, for hitting together, can © 
be made from 12 or 13-inch lengths 
of one-half inch doweling, available | 
at lumber yards. We will make them — 
in pairs and notch one stick of each © 
pair for tone quality. 

Bells of varying sizes we can 
buy from the ten-cent store and 
fasten to wristlets of one-inch elastic, 
using all of the same size on any one | 
wristlet. Or, if we find a heavy paper — 
plate, we can punch holes around 
the edge and fasten the bells with 
colored yarn or cord. To make it 
more durable we could shellac the 
plate first. 

Drums can be made from metal 
potato chip cans, with the tops off. 
If we can get some rawhide with- 
out paying too much, we could make 
two round pieces about four inches 
larger in diameter than the can, — 
punch holes in them and stretch 
them firmly over the ends and lace 
them together with leather or plastic |} 
laces or with heavy string. If raw- — 
hide is out of the question, we can 
use pieces of rubber tire inner tub- 
ing in the same way. Or one piece 
can be stretched tightly over the open 
end and tied securely in place with | 
strong cord. A heavy cardboard box © 
such as a large ice cream container 
can also be used in making a drum. 

Gong. A little piece of sheet 
metal, approximately five by seven — 
inches, which a machine-shop would i 


ee 
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probably give us, would serve as a 


gong. The edges would have to be 
filed for safety and two holes punched 
into one of the narrower sides. Then 
a heavy cord would be pulled 
through the holes and tied loosely 
enough to hold. We would need a 
wooden, hammer, or a stick with tire 
tape wrapped tightly into a ball on 
one end, for striking the gong. 


Modeling material. We could use 
wallpaper cleaner instead of clay for 
modeling. It is soft, pliable, and in- 
expensive. Various brands would 
provide us with a number of colors 
—-yellow, rose, green and turquoise. 
We must remember to keep it in 
airtight containers or it will soon 
harden. Any objects the children 
model and use or put on display may 


be taken home by the sculptors after 
the school. 

Puppet show stages or TV show 
frames can be made by the older 
children from large cartons. If a per- 
manent stage is wanted perhaps the 
juniors could get their fathers or big 
brothers to help them maké*it from 
a wooden box or pieces of lumber. 
The girls could make the draw cur- 
tains for the front of the stage.? 

Exhibit space. We must remem- 
ber to make good use of our wall 
space. Teaching pictures can go up 
there, or drawings and charts, or 
posters, or long strips of paper for 
friezes. Tacks could not be used, but 
it is almost always safe to use -mask- 
ing tape in hanging paper to a wall. 


*A picture of a puppet stage will appear 
in the July-August issue on “Equipment for 
Religious Education." 


A two-inch piece of tape wrapped 
into a ring around a finger, sticky 
side out, then flattened, will hold to 
the paper on one side and the wall 
on the other. The tape will not show 
and it rarely harms even a painted 
wall. 

By the time we reached this place 
in our planning, it was getting late 
and we had to stop. We were by 
no means through, but all of us had 
had our imaginations stimulated and 
we were sure would could get enough 
equipment and materials together to 
have a good vacation school. Each 
department leader was asked to make 
a list of all the things she would need, 
including the ones that must be 
bought. There would not be too 
many of these, we decided. It was 
wonderful how you could “make do” 
with what you had, if you had to! 


oe Sunday School Shes Want Cvorgthing ‘ 


For nine years the Sunday School for Handicapped Children 


by Mary Haemmerle 


E’S ALMOST ALWAYS. the 
first one in—little Pat with the 
infectious grin. In his impetuous 
eagerness, he usually negotiates the 
last few feet, from the outside door to 
the room where we worship, in a 
series. of falls or near-falls. Un- 
daunted, he picks himself up and 
finally makes a grand entrance, wav- 
ing the book he took out of our li- 
brary the Sunday before. We must 
see a picture or two which pleased 
him particularly before he places the 
book on the table near the door. 

Pat is eight. He is a cerebral pal- 
sied youngster, with motor, hearing, 
sight, and speech involvement. This 
year he has begun to make sounds. 
He will draw you down and whisper 


_ Miss Haemmerle is Superintendent of the 
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has strengthened the faith of cerebral palsied children. 


whole speeches in your ear, but only 
once have we understood him. That 
was the day he sported glasses for 
the first time and said “glasses” and 
“Jesus” in almost the same breath. 
After hanging up his coat, he helps 
greet the others as they arrive. Louise 
is never far behind him, for she 
comes in the Oakland cab also and 
is just as eager, though ten years 
older. Her worn Bible is always 
clasped tightly in her hands. She 
too may have a book to return. 
Though she exhausted the possibili- 
ties of our three-shelf library long ago, 
she keeps us busy finding her Chris- 
tian books elsewhere. Like Pat, she 
walks with heavy braces. Her sight 
and hearing are normal, but speech 
is still a very complicated procedure. 
Sometimes, but not always, she comes 
in smiling. All too frequently, the 
turmoil of a rebellious heart is clear- 
ly written on her troubled face. 
The rest of the cab load comes in 


all at once—three more teen-agers, 
two in wheelchairs; a calm, pleasant 
little lady of ten; a nine-year-old lad 
who is teasing someone, or will be in 
five seconds; a three-year-old girl, 
quiet but observant, in the arms of 
Red, the beloved cab-driver who has 
been bringing this group to Sunday 
school for years, giving them a big 
dose of love and Irish wit with every 
ride. The station wagon from Ber- 
keley brings another group of three 
or four teen-agers, and our nine- 
year-old twin sisters. There are no 
two alike, not even the twins. Each 
brings special gifts, special needs, spe- 
cial problems. 

After five minutes or so of greet- 
ings and getting settled, everyone is 
facing the altar, quietly, expectantly. 
Every Sunday, from September to 
June, for nine years, a group of 
handicapped children have faced 
this altar and worshipped God in the 
beauty of holiness, as members of 
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the Sunday School for Handicapped 
Children of Oakland and Berkeley, 
California. It is worship that has 
meant the most to these children. As 
the first hymn of praise is sung, 
tenseness slackens, spastic jerking be- 
comes less convulsive, any frowns and 
set lips disappear. Music has proved 
the most effective media in our Sun- 
day school. Without exception, all 
the children love to sing and always 
beg for “just one more.” 

As it is difficult or impossible for 
many of the group to hold hymn- 
books, the words of the hymns are 
printed on large sheets of paper and 
hung on a stand beside the altar. In 
singing, as in all activity with the 
cerebral palsied, the most important, 
and the hardest, thing for the normal 
teacher to remember is to slow the 
pace to that of the group. 

The greatest source of frustration 
for the handicapped is the fact that 
the normal world does not take time 
to allow them independence, partici- 
pation, self-expression. A wonderful, 


creative release is apparent when a- 


handicapped person is given this gift 
of time—when one sings with him, at 
his speed; when one saunters at ease 
beside labored steps; when one rou- 
tinely listens to difficult speech care- 
fully and at length until it is under- 
stood. This gift of time, and it alone, 
is the gift of real acceptance. It 
alone communicates a message of 
love and hope which frees the handi- 
capped person from physical and so- 
cial prisons. It creates self-accept- 
ance, security, new interest, determi- 
nation, perseverance. Higher goals 
are set and achieved. 

The methods and curriculum of 
the Sunday school are those of the 
normal church school. Special equip- 
ment and techniques are introduced 
only to fit these to the particular 
situation. Our aim is to achieve the 
same Christian learning normal chil- 


dren receive, only at the slower pace 
and in forms which also meet the 
unique needs of the handicapped. 
The program is adapted as much as 
possible to answer specific individual 
needs, “growing edges,” while also 
developing group activity and feel- 
ing. Ofily close observation of free 
activity reveals these specific needs 
of the individuals and of the group. 

Some of the “charter-members” of 
the Sunday school are still attending. 
They started at about ten years of 
age, and are now nineteen. During 
the past few years, they have been 
the nucleus of an enthusiastic youth 
group. Through their own spon- 
taneous witness to friends, they have 
brought other teen-agers into it. 
When these young people were asked 
what the Sunday school had meant 
to them, they answered, “Everything!” 
Their gratitude, loyalty, and Chris- 
tian witness is deep and sincere. The 
years of Christian worship and teach- 
ing have given them comfort, pa- 
tience, and courage; strength to strug- 
gle against frustration, rebellion, self- 
pity; growing appreciation, under- 
standing, and love of the Bible and 
Christian ideals. 

This year, through free discussion 
in an atmosphere of acceptance and 
permissiveness, these young people 
have come to grips with the basic 
problems of the handicapped, his 
family, and society. One morning we 
discussed Louise’s problem—a home 
broken by divorce, neither parent 
wanting her, fear of being institu- 
tionalized, jealousy of normal broth- 
ers and sisters. Bob said he, too, 
feared that his parents could not 
stand caring for him much longer 
and would send him away again. 
Charles, usually so quiet and serene, 
revealed that deep inside he worried 
because his mother bordered on ner- 
vous collapse. Another morning we 
discussed Edna’s situation—a whole 
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year out of school, one failure after — 
another to find vocational training. 
Open discussion of real life situations — 
and the deep emotions connected with — 
them has meant scenes, tears. But it 
has brought new insight, the applica- 
tion of Christian principles, deeper 
faith and prayer, greater concern for 
one another, the sharing of strengths 
and weaknesses. 

The older children attend the regu- 
lar church service once a month, and 
the younger ones occasionally. Some 
participation in special programs of 
the normal church school has been 
possible. One young man, more ag- 
gressive than the others, has become 
a member of a normal class and of 
the church. But the physical and so- 
cial barriers to constructive contact 
between the cerebral palsied and the 
normal world remain numerous. The 
experience of this Sunday School for 
Handicapped Children proves that 
the first step toward helping the 
handicapped must be the re-educa- 
tion of the churches, and, through 
them, of society. 

The Sunday school was founded, at 
the request of a few parents, to pro- 
vide religious experience for the 
handicapped at a time when their 
integration into society and the 
church was extremely difficult. Its 
aim has been to answer the imme- 
diate need created by the inadequate 
social and religious situation. Accept- 
ing the reality of very limited possi- 
bilities, it has performed a valuable 
service within them. 

But, over the years, the school has 
experienced decreasing support from 
the churches and the parents who 
helped found it, and ever-increasing 
difficulty in obtaining personnel to 
carry on the work. Its leaders realize 
that wider and deeper practice of 
the redemptive love of Christ within 
his churches is necessary before help 
for the handicapped can be extended 
beyond this minimum service. They 
have rejoiced in the International 
Journal of Religious Education’s se- 
ries of articles which begin this re- 
education of the churches. The only 
adequate solution to the problem of 
the handicapped is the integration of 
the individual and his family into a 
local church. 


"These articles have been reprinted in the 
booklet, “The Church and the Handicapped,” 
available from the Department of Publica- 
tion, National Council of Churches, 79 E. 
Adams, Chicago 3, Illinois, for 35¢ a copy. 


International Journal of Religious Education 


_ Single Women in the Church 


In the United States there are 10,623,000 women 
over thirty-five who are single: widows, divorcees 
and those who have never married. What should 
the churches do to meet their needs and use 
their contributions? What are they doing? Two 
women present the problem and offer sug- 


gestions. 


Treat Them as Persons 


by Lottie M. Franklin 


SINGLE WOMAN in _sher 

midle thirties went back to visit 
in the small church where for sev- 
eral years she had been the teacher 
of the young people’s class (young 
plus). The superintendent of the 
Sunday school met her at the door. 
His warm welcome was quickly fol- 
lowed by a puzzled look. She saw 
him glance hurriedly at the corner 
of the sanctuary where the young 
married people’s class (also young 
plus) was assembling. That would 
not do! He glanced toward the high 
school class which met in the choir 
loft. That seemed the lesser of two 
evils! The visitor hesitantly followed 
her guide down the aisle into the 
midst of a group of high school 
youngsters whom she had known as 
small fry when she was teaching the 
young people’s class. 

The lesson that morning had lit- 
tle meaning for the visitor. Her mind 
was wandering far afield. Thank 
goodness, she did not have to stay 
in that community and worship. in 
that church! Clearly there was no 
place for her. But what about the 
many single women in that commu- 
nity? Did they even come ‘to. church? 
If theré was no place for them in 
the Sunday school, maybe they felt 
the church didn’t want them either. 

In this typical community there 
was a high school within two blocks 


The. Rev. Lottie. M. Franklin is Editor of 
Church. School Literature for the. Gospel 
Trumpet Company (Church of God), in An- 
derson, Indiana. 
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of the church. Elementary schools 
were scattered through the area. 
Teaching in these schools were a 
number of single women who had 
no immediate plans for marriage or 
whose homes had been broken by 
death or divorce. Some of them 
would never marry. In the commu- 


nity were many offices, stores, 
restaurants, factories, and other 
places of industry where single 


women were working. 

The working hours were taken 
care of, but what about the other 
hours of the day? Single women are 
people, too, with all the desires of 
the normal person for security, love, 
recognition, a sense of belonging and 
achievement. How were they find- 
ing the answer to these needs? If 
all the churches in that community 
did as little as the one mentioned, 
how were these women finding the 
fellowship which can be a vital part 
of life? 

According to the 1950 census there 
are about 2,500,000 more women 
than men in the United States who 
are not married. There are 10,623,- 
000° unmarried women, thirty-five 
and .above. About -seven-tenths of 
these are widowed, about one-tenth 
are divorced, and the rest have never 
been married. In comparison with 
the rest of the population this is a 
minority group, yet every one is a 
person, a life. 

Consider the situation 

Few would question ‘that God 
planned for a man and woman to 


live together and rear a family. 
Probably every young woman wants 
to marry. Then why are there over 
two and a half million women for 
whom there are no men? Why are 
so many of them attractive, intelli- 
gent women, who would make ex- 
cellent wives and mothers? 

There are probably as many rea- 
sons as there are persons. One of 
the most unanswerable questions a 
single woman faces is the thoughtless 
one men and women frequently ask, 
“How come you never married?” 
This is a question no one but a coun- 
selor, a psychiatrist or a very close 
friend should ask; it is no one else’s 
business. Some of those who will 
never marry happened to be in the 
wrong place at the wrong time. In 
certain parts of the country and in 
large cities there are not enough men 
to go around. 

Some women are more interested 
in getting their education and in 
finding expression through their ca- 
reers than they are in finding a hus- 
band, until they pass the period -of 
life in which most marriages - take 
place. Then the odds are against 
them. Many of the women in the 
churches are in this group: teachers, 
librarians, social workers and _ busi- 
ness women. Such women may have 
no or only a few contacts with single 
men of similar intellectual ability, 
cultural interests and religious con- 
cerns. Most of the older unmarried 
men- come from the ranks of un- 


skilled labor. 
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Many women have turned down 
marriage because they had to care 
for invalid parents or support young- 
er brothers and sisters. Some have 
had experiences which have unfitted 
them emotionally for marriage. They 
have fears and aversions which spoil 
their opportunities. Some have been 
hurt or disillusioned and are not will- 
ing to try again. Many of those who 
are single because of divorce may 
have had some of the same problems 
which have kept others from marry- 
ing, and so have been unable to be 
successful partners in mariage. One 
counselor said that fifty per cent of 
his patients came to him because 
they were single, the other fifty per 
cent because they were married. 

Some people in the church hold 
the idea that something must be 
wrong with a woman who is not mar- 
ried. If they knew enough about the 
situation to judge fairly they would 
recognize that many of the reasons 
for remaining single are valid and 
that for the woman to have ignored 
them would have caused her to suf- 
fer disaster and shame. 


Accept single women as persons 

The first thing the church can do 
is to accept the single woman as it 
accepts anyone else—as an individual 
on her own merit. The church was 
established to be a redemptive fel- 
lowship within which every person 
might reach his highest fulfillment. 
With or without justification, some 
single women feel that they are prob- 
lem people just because they are not 
married. The church may provide 
the setting in which such women can 
find confidence, concern, respect, 
and guidance as they work out their 
adjustments. In this permissive at- 
mosphere they can be freed from the 
outside pressures of what people are 
going to think of them. The church 
can become the intimate circle in 
which they are at ease. 

The church is giving much atten- 
tion to preparing its youth for mar- 
riage. No course is more eagerly at- 
tended by the “teeners” in the church 
school than the one which treats of 
courtship and marriage. The as- 
sumption underlying such courses is 
that every girl will some day be 
‘wooed and wed. Many girls never 
face the possibility that this may not 
happen to them. Though girls should 
certainly look forward to marriage, 
attention should be given to the fact 
that some will not marry, and some 
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W. D. Smith 


Why not have a class for "Singles and Doubles,” where women will 
feel welcome, whether married or not? 


study could be made of how one can 
find happiness even if marriage does 
not come. This is being done in one 
large women’s college, where a well- 
adjusted and happy single woman 
shares some of her insights and phil- 
osophy with the young women, help- 
ing them to face the possibility of 
“single blessedness” in a realistic and 
constructive way. 


Provide for group experiences 

Why should adult classes in our 
church schools be organized by sex 
or marital status? Unmarried women 
want classes where they feel they be- 
long. If the only alternatives are “the 
couples’ class,” “the old ladies’ class” 
or “the youth group,” no wonder 
they come to Sunday school only 
once. 


If there are only enough adults 
for one class, this could be organ- 
ized, as is done in some churches, as 
“Singles and Doubles,” where both 
groups are given equal status. No 
class spends a great part of its time 
considering specific home and fam- 
ily needs. Bible study, social issues, 
international affairs, the relation of 
Christian ethics to business—these 
and many other subjects are of equal 
interest to men and women without 
regard to family situation. When the 
home comes along for study it may 
be approached in such a way that 
the single person is not left out. 
After all, she has a home, too, and 
relatives of whom she has to take 
account, even if they are not living 
in the same town. 


Probably the chief problem of put- 
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ting single women with couples in a 


class comes when there are social 
affairs. This is the time when single 
women feel left out. If everything 
is done on a “couples’ basis,” they 
do not fit in. Plans should be made 
with all the members of the class in 
mind. It is not always easy to go 
alone to a social affair where many 
are going by couples. Thoughtful 
friends will understand and act ac- 
cordingly. 

Holiday seasons may be particu- 
larly difficult for those who have 
no family group. Only those who are 
far away from their own families at 
Christmas and have to open their 


gifts by themselves, with no one else © 


to share their appreciation and joy, 
can realize what real loneliness is. 
A little consideration and planning 
on the part of some of the church 
leaders would open homes in the 
community in which these women 
would feel themselves a part of a 
family group. 

Family services at church and spe- 
cial family festivals are also exclu- 
sive by nature. Can they not be 
broadened so that all who come to 
church—not only the single men 
and women but the couples who 
have no children or those whose 
children have grown up—may feel 
themselves a part of the church 
family? 

Often single women want classes 
or clubs of their own. Where the 
group is large enough and there are 
persons really interested in making a 
stimulating experience of the fellow- 
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ship, it will be successful. One ex- 
ample is the Wesleyan Service Guilds 
of the Methodist Church, made up of 
- women in business or the professions 
and providing a wide range of study 
and activity. 


Provide an opportunity for service 


What would happen in _ our 
churches if all the single women 
were to be lost from its working 
force? Not only in local churches 
but in the demonimations, there 
would be great gaps which could 
not easily be filled. Many women 
have found in, full time church work 
a cause which has taken the best of 
their love and devotion. They have 
been called to a ministry and have 
found in the larger family circle of 
the heavenly Father the security of 
love and care which has made their 
lives worth while. 

Those women who do not go into 
church work still must find ways to 
express their love for others or the 
repression may cause bitterness. 
Through the ministry of the church 
these women may find the opportu- 
nity and challenge to expend this 
love in work with children, youth, 
older adults, or other groups who 
need them. Single women are seldom 
allowed to adopt children and would 
usually find it difficult to do so. But 
there is room for all the devotion 


and creative imagination that one 
can muster in serving the many chil- 
dren from loveless homes, from 
broken homes, from homes poor in 
human understanding and skill. 

Some churches are starting an 
“adult-friend” program. By this plan 
each child attending Sunday school 
whose parents are not interested in 
the church is assigned an adult in 
the church who acts as his friend 
and helps to interpret the Christian 
life to him. This would be an ex- 
cellent role for many single women. 
They could bring to the children a 
disciplined and well-directed love 
that asks nothing in return and is 
not sentimental. They could share 
their homes and hospitality with 
these children and in recreating per- 
sonalities and redirecting lives they 
would find some of the joy of 
motherhood. 

If a woman does not happen to 
like children or feel at ease with 
them, she might still find a similar 
role in caring for a young person, 
or even for one of the older adults 
in the community who may be in 
great need of friendship. 

In such ways the church may help 
the single woman find her life by 
losing it in the service of others. 

Again the church may help a 
woman through vocational guidance 
so that she finds in her work the 
fulfillment of her life. The nurse, 


Single Women in the Church 


Include Them in the Fellowship 


by Annetta Dieckmann 


A minister of two small churches in 
New York State reports that there are 
three widows in one of his churches 
and two in the other—none who have 
never married. The church whose pro- 
gram is described below is probably 
at the other extreme, but it indicates 
what is happening in city churches, es- 
~ pecially those near educational cen- 

ters. - —Editors 
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VER ONE-THIRD of the mem- 

bers of the University Church 
of the Disciples of Christ in Chicago 
are unmarried women and widows. 
In this the church reflects the apart- 
ment house community in which it is 
located. A third of the households 
about to be relocated from an Urban 
Renewal Area were found to consist 
of one-person units. 

In our church a Committee on 
Women’s Activities is responsible for 
over-all planning for this group as 
well as for the other women mem- 
bers. A Woman’s Club was disband- 
ed recently because of the increase of 
employment among women and be- 


the teacher, the social worker, and 
many other workers with and for 
people may do more than earn a liy- 
ing; they may find a mission. In 
cases where the work itself is not 
sufficiently challenging, outside in- 
terests and hobbies which contribute 
to the welfare of others may add this 
“plus” to life. 

If a church has a counseling pro- 
gram the particular problems of the 
single woman would be considered 
along with those of the married cou- 
ple, the family, and others. Some 
well adjusted single woman can be 
of great service to those who are still 
having difficulties. Some wise and 
understanding married couples can 
help those who seem to be malad- 
justed because of unhappy family ex- 
perience or those who are timid 
and need encouragement in making 
friends. 

What can the church do to enrich 
the life of the single woman? Just 
as it would minister to any -other 
person, it must consider her as a per- 
son of great potentiality and plan 
for her needs. It must find ways to 
help her discover the abundant life 
spiritually, socially, mentally and 
physically. This will take the same 
kind of imagination and concern 
that it takes to meet the needs of 
any other group within the church. 
Remember, single women are people 
too. 


cause of the shift in interest from a 
general club program to the special- 
ized programs of the PTA, the 
League of Women Voters and simi- 
lar organizations. The unmarried 
women are not a distinct and homo- 
geneous group but human beings 
with diverse needs. At present these 
are met by three kinds of programs, 
—women’s groups, fellowship din- 
ners and interest groups. 


Women’s groups 


There are two women’s groups to 
which single women belong. The 
Business and Professional Women’s 
Club is a social organization, meet- 
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McPhearson from Monkmeyer 


Fellowship dinners at the church meet a real need of women without immediate family ties, and 
give them a chance to know people of all ages. 


ing in the homes of the members or 
going together to the theater, a 
restaurant or some other place of in- 
terest. It parallels three clubs of mar- 
ried couples of different age groups. 
The Women’s Sewing Group makes 
garments for charitable organiza- 
tions. It includes retired professional 
women, widows and wives. Paren- 
thetically it may be noted that Uni- 
versity Church has nothing resem- 
bling a “woman’s aid society” de- 
voted to supplementing the budget 
or the building fund, and that there 
are no women on the Finance Com- 
mittee! 


Fellowship dinners 


:University Church has fellowship 
dinners every Sunday and Friday 


from October through May. Sunday 
dinners are followed sometimes by 
forums, Friday dinners by programs 
of recreation, education or worship. 
Planned as family church gatherings, 
these events meet a need of women 
without immediate family ties. On 
the holidays which are celebrated in 
our society as church families— 
Thanksgiving and Christmas—these 
church fellowship dinners are es- 
pecially appreciated. 


Interest groups 


Opportunities for fellowship, broad 
and deep, are available in the work 
of the church and its functional or- 
ganizations. Of the 42 members of 
the Official Board, at present ten 
are women, all but one without im- 


mediate family ties. On the Chris- 
tian Citizenship Committee, as an- 
other example, there are five mar- 
ried men, two married women, and 
six unmarried women, bound togeth- 
er by a common interest in the re- 
sponsibility of the church for the 
solution of political and social prob- 
lems. Nine of the other 17 commit- 
tees, the choir, and the Adult Discus- 
sion Group—which has been con- 
sidering problems of religious phil- 
osophy and theology—are composed 
similarly of persons with common in- 
terests without regard to sex or mar- 
ital status. 

The unmarried women of this 
church, one may conclude, delight 
in freedom of association based on 
expressed interest. 
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groups of the 23rd International Sunday School Conven- 
tion cover the main questions that people in church school 
work today are asking. You may have a peculiar problem. 
Perhaps your situation is a little different. Can you take 
your special problem to somebody for help? 


Yes, you can. Especially for you are the consultation 
services of the Convention. You take your problem to 
the hostess at the Consultation Center in the main Ex- 
hibition Hall of the Public Auditorium. She will arrange 
for you an interview with the person best able to help you, 
chosen from a long list of persons who are staff members 
of the National Council of Churches, denominational 
boards of education, state and city councils of churches. 
This will be a free service, an extra for your attendance at 
the 23rd International Sunday School Convention. 


International Journal of Religious Education 


Hundley AUDITORIUM, CLEVELAND, OHIO 
July 27-31, 1955 


“you STILL have time to register for the 23rd Inter- 
national Sunday School Convention. This is to be 
held July 27-31 in the air-conditioned Public Auditorium 
of Cleveland, Ohio. 


Terminal Tower and Ho- 
tel Cleveland on right. 
If you come by frain 
you will probably use 
this mid-city terminal. 


June, 1955 


The Convention is a quadrennial event which car- 
ries forward the history of interdenominational coopera- 
tion in religious education in the United States and 
Canada. It is sponsored by your denomination and 
council through the Division of Christian Education, 
National Council of Churches, and the Department of 
Christian Education of the Canadian Council of Church- 
es. 


The Program 

The program has been planned for ALL WORKERS 
IN CHRISTIAN EDUCATION. Teachers and leaders 
of children, youth, adults; parents; church officers; gen- 
eral and departmental superintendents; directors of 
Christian education; ministers; youth officers and ad- 
visers, are invited to attend. 


Help and Inspiration 
Many elements of the program will bring you the 
help and inspiration which will enrich your summer and 
improve your service to your church: 
Stirring assembly sessions 
Audio-visual previews 
Challenging addresses 
Fellowship of song; Worship; Bible study 
Denominational meetings 
Individual consultations with leaders. 
89 interest groups in: 
Children’s Work; Youth Work; Adult Work 
Administration and Leadership; Missionary Educa- 
tion 
Weekday Religious Education 
Specialized groups, such as drama, stewardship, fam- 
ily camps, social education, etc. 


Register Now! 

The full-time registration fee is $7.50. Use the blank 
at the bottom of page 16. Early registration is advised 
to allow for room reservation and other details of con- 
vention planning. 


Room Reservations 

When you have registered for the Convention a hotel 
reservation form will be sent you with the official receipt. 
In order to secure a room for the period of the Conven- 
tion, it is necessary to indicate your hotel and room 
choice on the hotel reservation form and send it to the 
Cleveland Housing Bureau, 511 Terminal Tower, Cleve- 
land 13, Ohio. Only room requests on the hotel reserva- 
tion form are honored. Multiple occupancy of rooms is 
suggested in order to accommodate all delegates. 


You May Secure More Information 
Write for: 

The 10 page folder which outlines program, gives 
names of speakers, lists of interested groups, and 
all necessary information. 

Five-color Convention poster. 

Registration cards. 

Address your request to: 23rd International Sunday 
School Convention, 79 East Adams, Chicago 3, Illinois. 
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S/S <Divéclor of Chetan Cancion 


by Mary Huey 


HE most sought after career 

among American women, says a 
leading airline company, is that of 
a stewardess. Employing about 1,100 
women, this airline finds each year 
that they must replace about 400 
young women (95 per cent of whom 
leave to be married). To fill 400 
vacancies, there are approximately 
20,000 applications yearly. 

In the field of church vocations, 
the picture is far different. The di- 
rector of Christian education is one 
of the most sought after persons in 
every denomination, and the supply 
of directors does not come close to 
meeting the demand. One Protestant 
denomination reports that there are 
13 churches seeking an educational 
director for every one who is avail- 
able. The increasing number of 
churches, their increasing size, the 
ever greater numbers of children and 
youth who fill educational buildings 
almost faster than they can be built 
—all of these factors contribute to 
the urgent need for more education- 
al directors. While seminaries and 
graduate schools are training more 
directors than ever before, the “mor- 
tality rate” of those who marry be- 
fore graduation cuts down the num- 
ber available. 

Of course, the field of Christian 
education has never been, and is not 
now, strictly a women’s field. The 
director or minister of education is 
often a man who has full seminary 
training, but finds his interests in- 
clining toward working in the edu- 
cational program of the church 
rather than in the pastoral ministry. 

Actually, it is not easy to draw a 
sharp line of distinction between the 
work of the minister of the church 
and that of the director of Christian 
education. The educational task of 
the church is one total task, and only 
when the size of the church makes it 
impossible for one person to meet 
all of the demands of visiting, preach- 


Miss Mary Huey is the Director of Chris- 
tian Education at the Hemphill Presbyterian 
Church, Fort Worth, Texas. 
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ing, counselling, administrating, co- 
ordinating activities, and guiding 
teachers and leaders, is a church 
warranted in employing a director 
of Christian education. 


What is a director? 

A director is not a “whiz with 
young people” who takes the burden 
of the youth program off every one 
else’s shoulders, or a glorified sub- 
stitute teacher who rushes about the 
church school plugging all the gaps 
in the teaching staff and single-hand- 
edly solving all the problems of per- 
sonnel, equipment, curriculum, budg- 
et and the like. 

A director is truly a minister, 
whatever his title may be—he comes 
“not to be ministered unto, but to 
minister.” He comes not to dictate, 
but to guide; not to give orders, but 
to make suggestions; not to set the 
goals, but to help to point the way; 
not to “administer a program” from 
behind a polished desk, but to work 
with lay leaders in developing a 
worthy program which meets the 
needs for a growing Christian faith 
in children, youth and adults. 


What is a director's job? 

“He that multiplieth the doers is 
greater than he that doeth the work.” 
This statement, attributed to John R. 
Mott, should be a guiding maxim 
for any director of Christian edu- 
cation. His job in the local church 
is: (1) to study with the pastor and 
the Committee on Christian Educa- 
tion the present educational program 
of the church; (2) with these lead- 
ers, to consider what are the most 
imperative educational needs of the 
church; (3) to map out with them 
long range goals and plans for each 
phase of the church’s program; and 
(4) with the help of the Christian 
Education Committee to discover the 
persons who can help to achieve 
these goals, see that these persons are 
encouraged every step of the way 
and are provided with the training 
they need. 

The director is, in a sense, the “con- 


science” of the educational program 
—helping to maintain high stand- 
ards throughout all the groups and 
organizations of the church; encour- 
aging and helping to train leaders 
for each phase of the program; stimu- 
lating teachers and leaders to improve 
the appearance of rooms and physi- 
cal equipment of the church build- 
ing; and seeking to inspire leaders 
never to be content with past achieve- 
ments, but to explore new avenues 
and to discover better and more ef- 
fective methods of work. 


What are the qualifications? 
What kind of person does it take 
to fill such a many-sided job as that 
of the educational director? What 
qualifications are needed? A sincere 
devotion to Christ and his church is 
an obvious requisite. Certainly a 
concern for people, a love for indi- 
viduals, and a deep desire to help 
them become the real persons God 
intended them to become, is another. 
A director must also be a person who 
has learned, and is practicing daily, 
the art of getting along with people. 
He must know that one of his most 
important jobs is to live the faith he 
tries to teach—the effective director 


is “patient and kind . . . is not jealous 
or boastful... is not arrogant 
or rude . . . does not insist on (his) 


own way... ” 


The director must know from the 
beginning that his is no “nine-to-five” 
job, but that much of his work must 
come after normal working and 
school hours when, people are avail- 
able to be worked with! Yet he need 
not feel that his time is completely 
engulfed by his job, and the wise 
director and the wise church will in- 
sure stated times of freedom for rest 
and refreshment for the director. 

An important quality for a direc- 
tor is enthuiasm. “Nothing is so 
contagious as enthusiasm . . . it moves 
stones, it charms brutes” and the 
director who maintains an unfailing 
spirit of enthusiasm for the plans and 
activities of the church draws peo- 
ple into its program by the magne- 
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‘tism of his eagerness and devotion 
to the cause he serves. 

_ Patience, hope, tact, energy, a 
‘sense of humor, industry, persever- 
ance—all these are qualities impor- 
tant to one who serves as a director 
of Christian education. Yet no per- 
son possesses all of these virtues full- 
blown. But he who has, first and 
foremost, a vital, personal, growing 
religious experience, and who seeks 
earnestly to fulfill the tasks of an 
educational worker in the church, 
will gradually acquire many of these 
qualities. 


What are the attractions 
of the job? 

Reinhold Neibuhr says “man’s 
unique freedom requires that his life 
be fulfilled not within himself but 
in others.” This is the freedom of 
the director of Christian education— 
freedom from the mad scramble “to 
make a name for myself,” “to be 
popular” or “to make a lot of 
money.” He is usually paid an ade- 
quate salary, with expense allowances 
for a car, travel to conferences, and 
_pension provisions, and thus is “freed 
from worldly cares and avocations” 
so that he may spend his full time 
in service to others. 

Few jobs offer the infinite variety 
that the work of an educational di- 
rector does. In the morning it may 
be speaking to a group of mothers 
of preschool children on how to an- 
swer children’s questions about God. 
In the afternoon it may be meeting 
with a new teacher and helping him 
to plan a lesson. In the evening 
it may be conferring with the per- 
sonnel committee on a list of pros- 
pective teachers. Another day it may 
be planning publicity for a series of 
family nights, or being chairman of 
a committee to plan a summer camp, 
or talking with a mother whose boy 
is failing in school, or helping a 
young bride to choose appropriate 
music for her wedding, or suggest- 
ing a film on social education for a 
women’s society program, or helping 

to plan recreation for a junior de- 
partment party. 

Every skill, every talent, every in- 
terest one possesses may find an out- 
let in the job of a Christian educa- 
tion director. No director works very 
long in the church without discover- 
ing and unearthing skills he never 
‘dreamed he possessed! Jesus’ words, 

“He that loseth his life for my sake 
shall find it,” were never more true 
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Clark and Clark 


The director's job is to work with lay leaders to develop a worthy 
program which meets the needs of growing Christians. 


than in the work of a Christian edu- 
cation director who finds himself 
caught up in the most magnificent 
enterprise in the world, dealing with 
the most priceless commodity in ex- 
istence—the human heart and soul. 


What are the real 
compensations? 

The rewards of such a life can 
never be measured in terms of mere 
monetary gains. A youth group begin- 
ning to find its way to really worth- 
while activity; a new teacher finding 
increasing skill and enjoyment in 
teaching; a family “on the fringe” 
of the church beginning to take an 
active part; a solemn, hesitant kin- 
dergarten child suddenly smiling as 
he comes up the steps Sunday morn- 
ing after weeks of reluctant attend- 
ance at church school; a class of 
well-scrubbed, grave-eyed children 
joining the church on Palm Sunday 
—a director who feels he has had 
some part in helping these events 
come to pass has indeed found sat- 
isfaction in life. 

One of John Wesley’s “marks of 
spiritual maturity” is “Do you in 
everything give thanks—in loss, in 
pain, in sickness, weariness, disap- 
pointments?” The director indeed 
finds times of discouragement and 
disappointment—results of his long 
hours of labor are not always read- 
ily evident, sometimes never. But he 
can find compensation for his dis- 
appointments—in the “divine dis- 
content” that shows him his mistakes 
and keeps him ever on the quest for 
finding new and better ways of reach- 
ing people for Christ and his king- 


dom. 


Perhaps no other job in the world 
offers more opportunity for person- 
al growth and development than does 
that of the director of Christian edu- 
cation. One who serves conscientious- 
ly in his church is continually driven 
to more study, more exploration, 
more preparation, more understand- 
ing, more knowledge to meet the 
wide variety of needs of the people 
of his church. A director can be 
grateful that his work is no tread- 
mill, mechanical, assembly-line job, 
but one which demands all of the 
ingenuity, inventiveness, creativity 
and skill of which he is capable. 
Here again no monetary reward 
could compare with the compensa- 
tion which comes from being lifted 
out of one’s petty self and one’s fan- 
cied limitations, and being com- 
pelled to become a better person. 

The greatest satisfaction a director 
can know is that he has placed his 
life into the hands of God, in a 
church vocation which offers him 
the opportunity in a way no other 
vocation can quite provide, to serve 
God and his fellow men with all his 
heart, soul, mind, and strength. 

Training for the  all-engrossing 
task of the director of Christian edu- 
cation varies, but in most denomina- 
tions it includes four years of college 
and one or two years of graduate 
work in the field of Christian edu- 
cation. Information on schools and 
requirements may be secured from 
denominational headquarters or from 
the Department of the Ministry or 
the Department of Administration 
and Leadership of the National 
Council of Churches. 
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Why Thay Drop Cs 


Did the young people in your church school drop out because 
they were bored? Then why? Here are the answers they give. 


by Helen F. Spaulding 


HY are so many young people 

lost to the church school in 
just the years when they could be 
giving intelligent and _ responsible 
study to the Bible and the implica- 
tions of the Christian religion? A 
survey tells some reasons why. 

“JT was bored,” “I just lost interest 
in the program.” These were the re- 
plies given more often than any other 
when young people, formerly active 
in church youth groups, were asked 
why they had dropped out. These 
youth were among 605 young people 
and young adults interviewed in 188 
churches as part of a broad study of 
Protestant youth work.* 

Of course, they had a good many 
other answers too, but 32% of the 
young people and 25% of the young 
adults simply got bored with pro- 
grams offering no challenge or fail- 
ing to meet their personal needs. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that 
when asked to evaluate the youth 
program of the 188 churches sur- 
veyed, in more than 40 specific areas 
these “drop outs” rated the churches 
significantly? lower than did the ac- 
tive youth, and in- evaluating the 
adult leadership, also rated it sig- 
nificantly lower. 

Further, when asked how the 
churches might strengthen their youth 
work they said, “Don’t get in a rut” 
—or words to that effect: don’t be 
satisfied with a limited program, but 
vary it and broaden it, so as to appeal 


Miss Spaulding is director of Christian Edu- 
cation Research in the Chicago office of the 
National Council of Churches. 

7A STUDY OF YOUTH WORK IN PRO- 
TESTANT CHURCHES, Bureau of Research 
and Survey, National Council of Churches. 

*Used in the statistical sense, as meaning a 
greater difference than could result from 
chance. 
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Is there opportunity in your program for young people to contribute 
their skills and talents? 


to many types of young people, with 
many different needs and interests. 
They went on to give some sug- 
gestions, too, which were presented 
in an earlier article in the Journal.® 
But let’s go on to some of the 
other reasons these youth and young 
adults gave for dropping out of 
church activities. The young adults 
gave marriage and family responsi- 
bilities more often than any other as 
the reason for church inactivity. 
Many of these answers were given by 
young married women who said, 
“My first responsibility now must be 
to my home,” or “My children take 
my time now.” Quite frequently, 
these persons indicated a desire to 
get back into church activities “later 
on.” Whether or not they do, will 
probably depend on how well the 
church maintains its contacts with 
them and provides a strong program 
in which the children are enrolled. 
Sometimes, too, the young married 


*"The Church Helps Young People—Some.” 


International Journal of Religious Educa- 
tion, November 1954. 


person seemed to feel that the older 
youth or young adult organization 
was geared to single persons, and he 
felt out of place, or didn’t find in 
the program the type of thing he 
especially wanted and needed. Not 
infrequently lack of interest in the 
church by a mate caused the young 
man or woman to drop out of church 
life. Occasionally mixed marriages 
were the cause of decreased interest 


—‘“My husband is of another faith.” 

Another very frequent reason given 
for dropping out of church was that 
the hours or type of employment in- 
terfered, or that transportation was 
too difficult. Eighteen per cent of the 
young people and 15% of young 
adults gave these answers. Perhaps 
it was Sunday employment or late 
working hours on Saturday night. 
Especially among the young adults, 
travel jobs took some of them out of 
town frequently, so that intermittent 
attendance gradually changed to no 
attendance at all. Among young peo- 
ple, especially girls, the answer was 
frequently given, “We moved and 
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there isn’t any good bus service to 
church,” or “It isn’t safe for me to 
walk at night from home to the 
church.” 

A large group of young people re- 
plied that they dropped out because 
student activities took much of their 
time. Some mentioned the necessity 
of studying over the week-end, others 
spoke of extra-curricular school ac- 
tivities in which they were actively 
engaged. In other cases, college 
seemed to be an opportunity for 
emancipation from “childish” activi- 
ties such as Sunday school and the 
adoption of a sophistication indif- 
ferent to the church. 

Two other related types of answers 
were given by a large group of “drop 
outs.” These were: “I became too 
old for the youth group and there 
was no program for my particular 
age group,” and “The group 
changed,” or “My friends were no 
longer in the church.” These answers 
reveal the necessity for fellowship 
groups, in which people feel at home 
with persons of the same age or with 
common interests. 


Evidently these churches carried 
the young people along successfully 
for a number of years, then, as hap- 
pens frequently, the group dwindled. 
Even though the church continued 
its usual general functions of wor- 
ship, education, and service, interest 
waned and then died when ties with 
the intimate fellowship group were 
broken. Returned service men and 
women constituted a large part of 
the persons giving these answers: 
when they returned to the church 
after several years’ absence, they just 
didn’t fit in; they didn’t know any 
one. 

Unfortunately, a small group of 
persons interviewed gave very per- 
sonal answers which can be classified 
as dislike and lack of respect for the 
lives and morals of the young people 
and adult leaders in the church. 
Granted, these persons may have been 
too prissy and puritanical, misinter- 
preting youthful informality and free- 
dom. But, even so, it is regrettable 
that no wise counseling was available 
to develop understanding and mutual 
trust. Also, this type of answer is a 
reminder that church groups must 
be consciously Christian, and that the 
lives of individual Christians witness 
to their faith. 

- Still another type of answer point- 
ed up the need for a well-thought- 
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out program of outreach. Young peo- 
ple said, “I was unable to get into 
the clique,” “There was a lack of 
friendliness,” “I wasn’t needed in the 
group—they didn’t care whether I 
came or not.” In most cases this 
situation results from thoughtlessness, 
a lack of understanding of how it 
feels to be a stranger in a well-knit 
group. And when continued absence 
brings no inquiry or invitation to re- 
turn, there is certainly justification in 
the feeling, “They didn’t care wheth- 
er I came or not.” 

In view of the reluctance of some 
people to “force” children to attend 
Sunday school or church, it was in- 
teresting to find that only 1% of 
the young people and only 2% of the 
young adults reported they dropped 
out because “I was forced to attend 
church in childhood and rebelled 


when, I was old enough.” 


People are often not aware of their 
real motivation, and they are not 
always willing to state their true feel- 
ings. Therefore it is quite possible 
that factors other than the ones ex- 
pressed above contributed to the lack 
of interest of these young people and 
young adults in the church. And 
in many cases several factors may 
have combined to produce negative 
results. But any church eager to 
hold and win young people might 
well give thought to the answers 
given by these young people. They 
draw our attention to important sign 
posts in church planning: 

1. A well-planned program is es- 
sential. Careless, slipshod efforts are 
fatal. Are national denominational 
programs accepted “as is” or are 
they intelligently adapted to local 
needs? Most of these programs carry 
the recommendation that they be 
adapted but, like the fine print in an 


insurance policy, the statement is 


overlooked. And then, it’s so much 
easier to use what some one else has 
developed without giving a second 
thought to its effectiveness with a 
particular group! 

Does the program interest both 


boys and girls? In a predominantly. 


college group, are the employed 
young people overlooked, or vice 
versa? Are married young people, 
in effect, pushed out? Is opportunity 
given for individual young people to 
contribute their skills and talents? 
Is the program varied from year to 
year, or is it the “same old thing?” 

2. An out-moded time-table should 


not be slavishly followed; activities 
should be planned at different hours 
so every one can participate in some- 
thing. During the war years there 
was considerable effort to arrange 
church events to fit the time sched- 
ules of persons working on Sunday 
or on the swing shift; perhaps some 
communities need to revive these 
practices. 

3. Every marriage or departure for 
college or the armed forces is a dan- 
ger signal! Will the new experience 
produce a deepened faith and a closer 
church relationship or will it provide 
competition which the church can- 
not meet? Effective plans for fol- 
low-up and sensitivity to new inter- 
ests and needs are essential. 

4. Fellowship and fun are two ne- 
cessary ingredients in the church 
youth program—friendliness to the 
newcomer, good times with congenial 
companions, bonds close-knit through 
working together at worthwhile pro- 
jects. 

5. Every one needs a job—there’s 
no place for the passive onlooker in 
a strong youth program. 

6. There’s no substitute for capable, 
sincere, Christian leaders. Young 
people are attracted by leaders, both 
adults and youth, who in and out 
of church activities seek to express 
in daily life their Christian faith. 

7. Inactive members need not be 
permanently lost. Many of the young 
people interviewed feel that the 
church has made a really vital con- 
tribution to their lives. They have 
a respect for the church. If con- 
vinced that they are missing some- 
thing important or that they are 
needed, they would come back. Many 
of them won’t come on their own 
initiative. ‘Those who are cynical 
about the value of the church, or 
who rate it on the level with other 
institutions in society need convinc- 
ing evidence that the Christian faith 
and the church are essential in their 
lives. 


NOTE: The complete, mimeo- 
graphed Report of the study of 
"Youth Work in the Protestant 
Churches," on which this article 
is based, may be purchased from 
the Bureau of Research, National 
Council of Churches, 79 E. Adams 
St., Chicago 3, Illinois, at $1.50 a 
copy. 
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Answering Questions with P amphlels 


Part Il of a list of questions that preschool 
teachers are often asked, with references to 
pamphlet materials for authoritative answers. 


by Harriet D. Van Meter 


aed MONTH the Journal pub- 
lished the first part of a group of 
questions that are often asked pre- 
school teachers. These were con- 
cerned with: Attendance at Sunday 
School, Behavior Problems, Bible 
Use, Books, Differences in People, 
Discipline, and Family Life. Addi- 
tional questions and references are 
given below. 

In addition to using pamphlets to 
give to parents who ask help from 
our Sunday school department, we 
also use them for study materials in 
leadership training courses, and in 
our parents’ discussion group, which 
meets every Sunday morning in a 
room adjoining the preschool rooms. 
The group decides on a question for 
study. Three persons volunteer to 
read one of each of the three re- 
sources answering the question. At 
the next meeting they report on their 
findings. 


Fears 

How do you explain death to chil- 
dren? Martha asked me, “Why does 
God make people die?” I know 
there must be answers that are ac- 


ceptable to us as church people. 

Our Little Child Faces Life, Odell, pp. 
35-38 (AC, 60c) 

Interpreting Death to Children, Sherrill, 
(NCC, 5c) 

Helping Children to Accept Death, Mahl- 
er, (CSA, 15c) 

When Children Face 
(SRA, 40c) 


How can I combat fear of the 


dark? 

Understanding Your Young Child, (MUI, 
free) 

Understanding Children’s 
bach, (CSA, 15c) 

Baby and Child Care, Spock, (PB, 35c) 

How Does It Feel to be Bad, Biber, (BS, 
10c) 


Caroline is afraid of many things. 
I don’t want her to be timid. What 


Mrs. James Ferra Van Meter, of Lexington, 
Kentucky, was a Sunday school superintendent 
for twenty years. She has specialized in the 
religious education of preschool children. 
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Crises, Chap. 6 


Fears, Auer- 


do you think we should do? 

When a Child Has Fears, (NYC, 10c) 

Fears of Children, Ross, (SRA, 40c) 

Our Little Child Faces Life, Odell, (AC, 
60c) 

Nursery School 
(ACEI, 75c) 


Portfolio, Leaflet 4, 


Guilt Feelings 

Sometimes my child seems to hate 
me. I’ve tried to bring him up right, 
but this is something I can’t seem 
to overcome. What do you think I 
should do? 

How to Discipline Your Children, Baruch, 

(PA 154, 25c) 

Helping Brothers and Sisters to 

Along, Puner, Ch. 2, (CSA, 40c) 
Do Babies Have Worries, Bingham, (HPI, 

25c 
vee Children, pp. 5, 6, 

free) 

Sometimes I get so angry with my 
children that I almost hate them. 
Then I feel guilty. Is this a usual 
thing? 

Being a Good Parent, 

(CTC, 60c) 

Helping Brothers and Sisters Get Along, 

Puner, Ch. 2, (CSA, 40c) 

Discipline Through Affection, Auerbach, 

(CSA, 15c) 

The Controversial Problem of Discipline, 

Wolf, (CSA, 30c) 

My husband and I don’t always 
agree on raising the children. It wor- 
ries me. I was raised to think that 
harmony should dwell in every Chris- 
tian home, and yet I feel that my 
husband is sometimes wrong. What 
should I do? 


Get 


(PSC, 


Hymes, p. 38, 


Getting Along in the Family, Mayer, 
(CTC, 60c) 

Understanding Young Children, Baruch, 
(CTC, 60c) 


Discipline, Hymes, (CTC, 60c) 
Making the Grade as Dad, Neisser, (PA 
157,>.25¢e) 


Holidays 

How can I combat the commer- 
cialization of Christmas and still not 
make my children feel left out of 
the things their friends do? 


Our Little Child Faces Life, Odell, p. 39- 
43, (AC, 60c) 


The Family Celebrates Christmas, Carl, 
(PP, 30c) 

Christmas in the Home, (BP, 50c) 
Susan will be three in two weeks. 

We want to have a birthday party 

for her, and want some ideas for 

games. Can you help us? 

More to Do with Children, pp. 18, 19, 
(PSC, free) 

Our Little Child Faces Life, Odell, (AC, 

- 60c) 

Home Play and Play Equipment, pp. 3, 4, 
(CB 238, 25c) 


Miscellaneous 
Can I spoil my child with too 
much love? 


Do Babies Have Worries, Bingham, 
(HPI, 25c) 

Enjoy Your Child, Hymes, pp. 17-22, (PA 
141, 25c) : 


There is No Substitute for Family Life, 

Bender, (CSA, 15c) 

Being a Good Parent, Hymes, pp. 21-24, 

(CTC, 60c) 

How can I help my handicapped 
child grow up to be as normal as 
possible? 

Baby and Child Care, Spock, pp. 356-358, 

486, 487, (PB, 35c) 

Forgotten Children, (NAMH, 20c) 
Sickness at Your House, (MLI, free) 
When Children Face Crises, (SRA, 40c) 

We are new in town. Would you 
please recommend a doctor for us? 
Baby and Child Care, Spock, p. 347, (PB, 

35c) 

I'm fond of my mother-in-law but 
she does interfere with us at times. 
Can you suggest anything that would 
help us iron out our difficulties? 
How to be a Good Mother-in-Law and 

Grandmother, Neisser (PA from NCC, 

25c) 

My husband and I are thinking 
of adopting a baby. What do you 
think of adoption and how do you 
go about it? ; 

So You Want to Adopt a Baby, (PA 173, 
25c) 

How can I train my child to love 
good music? 

Music with Young Children, Buttolph, 
(BS, 10c) 
Nursery School 
(ACEI, 75c) 


Portfolio, Leaflet 7, 
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Children and Music, (ACEI, 50c) 
Living Music With Children, (NANE, 
20c) 


, Play and Playthings 


Would you suggest some good 
sturdy educational toys and tell me 


where to get them? 


When Two Year Olds 


2 
; 
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Your Child From One to Six, pp. 77-82, 
(CB 30, 25c) 

Baby and Child Care, Spock, pp. 235-238, 
(PB 35¢) 

Let’s Play Outdoors, Read, (NANE, 30c) 

Guiding Young Children in the Home, 
(KSC, free) 


Why do you let children just play 
all the time at Sunday school? 


Three to Six, Hymes, pp. 15-20, 
163, 25c) 


(PA 


Go to Church, 
Carlson, (BX, 5c) 

Ages and Stages, Mitchell, 

Play as a Growth Process, 
15c) 


Can you tell me where to find 


patterns for homemade toys? 

Home Play and Play Equipment for the 
Preschool Child, (CB, 25c) 

Make It For the Children, (ACEI, 50c) 

Uses for Waste Materials, (ACEI, 50c) 

Portfolio on Materials for Work and 
Play, (ACEI, 75c) 


(BS, 10c) 
Biber, (BS, 


Program for Preschool Sunday School 
Classes 
What can you teach Giese little 
children? I shouldn’t think it would 
be worthwhile getting them here on 
Sunday. 
Nursery School Portfolio, Leaflets 1,2,4,6,- 
7,8, (ACEI, 75c) 

What is Education for the Child Before 
He is Six? (BS, 15c) 
When Two Year Olds 
Carlson, (BX, 5c) 
What Does the Nursery Teacher Teach? 

(NANE, 50c) 
The Church School Nursery Class, Ven- 
able, (PP, 75c) 


John just sits and watches the 
other children at Sunday school. Do 
you think it is worthwhile to bring 
him back? 

Three to Six, Hymes, p. 4, (PA 163, 25c) 
Enjoy Your Child, Hymes, p. 29, (PA 

141, 25c) 

Being a Good Parent, Hymes, (CTC, 60c) 


Why don’t you teach the children 

catechism in the preschool? 

Three to Six, Hymes p. 19, (PA 163, 
25c) 

Your Child From One to Six, pp. 36, 37, 
(CB 30, 25c) 

Firsthand Experience and Sensory Learn- 
ing, Lewis, (BS, 10c) 


Why do preschool classes need so 
much space for such little children? 


Go to Church, 


Three to Six, Hymes, p. 26, (PA 163, 
25c) 1G 
Planning a Nursery School Building, 


Stanton, (BS, 15c) 
"ides aree 


When Two-Year-Olds 
Carlson, (BX, 5c) 
Nursery School Portfolio, 

(ACEI, 75c) 


Go to Church, 


Leaflet 10, 


Religious Practices and Concepts 
I feel that we are missing some- 

thing by not having family worship. 

How can we begin? 

Stories of Family Worship, Lentz, 
5c) 

Ways of Having Family Worship, (BX, 
free sample) 

Practical Helps in Having Family Pray- 
ers, Foreman, (BX, 5c) 

Family Worship With Young Children, 
(NCC, 5c) 
How can I teach my child re- 

ligion? 

Religion and the Child, pp. 7-15, (ACEI, 
25c) 

You Are Teaching Your Child Religion, 
(NCC, 3c) 

Our Little Child Faces Life, Odell, (AC, 
60c) 

Helping Your Child to Know God, (NCC, 
4c) 


Should I make my children go to 
church? 


Should I Expect My Child to Go to 
Church, (BX, free sample) 


How can I explain to Julie about 
God? Looking back over my own 
childhood ideas of God I realize that 
I had some strange ones, and I want 
to give her as good a start as I can. 
How a Child’s Idea of God Develops, 

(NCC, 5c) 

Bible; Hebrews 4:16 and John 4:24 
Religion and the Child, pp. 10-15 and 

25-31, (ACEI, 25c) 

Our Little Child Faces Life, Odell, (AC, 
60c) 

If we tell our children about God 
as the Creator, how then, can we 
explain it when the unpleasant things 
of life occur? 

Religion and the Child, p. 9, 
25c) 

Understanding Children’s Behavior, Redl, 
pp. 37, 38 (CTC, 60c) 

Billy always speaks of “Baby 
Jesus” and Mary, next door, says 
Jesus was a man. How do you go 
about teaching children about Jesus? 
Our Little Child Faces Life, Odell, pp. 

23-26, (AC, 60c) 
When Two Year Olds 

Carlson, (BX, 5c) 
The Church School Nursery Class, Ven- 

able, (PP, 75c) 

How do you teach little children 
to pray? 

Helping Your Child to Pray, (NCC, 3c) 

Our Little Child Faces Life, Odell, (AC, 
60c 

tee the Little Child to Pray, Mil- 
ton, (MC, 10c) 


Can you recommend any good 
books of prayer for my children? 
What Devotional Books Should Children 

Have? (NCC, 3c) 


(NCC, 


(ACEI, 


Go to Church, 


Bible Stories and Books About Religion 
for Children, (CSA 25c) 


Sex 


Do you believe in the new ideas 


of telling children about sex when 
they are still little? 


How to Tell Your Child About Sex, 
Hymes, (PA, 149, 25c) 

When Children Ask about Sex, Wolf, 
(CSA, 30c) 

Those First Sex Questions, Thurman, 
(AMA, 25c) 

Parents, Tell Your Children, (ASHA, 
10c) 


Key to publishers of these 
pamphlets: 


AC Abingdon - Cokesbury, available 


in denominational bookstores 


Assn. for Childhood Education 
International, 1200 Fifteenth St. 
N.W., Washington 5, D.C. 


ACEI 


ASHA America Social Hygiene Assn., 
1790 Broadway, New York 19, 


N.Y. 


BP Bethany Press, available through 


denominational bookstores 


69 Bank St. 
York 14, N.Y. 


Presbyterian Church U.S., Box 
1176, Richmond, Va. 


BS Publications, New 


BX 


CB Children’s Bureau, Supt. of Doc- 


uments, Washington 25, D.C. 


Child Study Assn. of America, 
132 E. 74th St., New York 21, 
NAY. 


CSA 


CTC Columbia Teachers College, Bu- 
reau of Publications, New York, 


ING ¥. 


Health Publications Inst., 
Dawson St., Raleigh, N.C. 
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Kansas State College, 
Economics) Manhattan, 


(Home 
Kan. 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., 
New York, N. Y. 


National Assn. for Nursery Edu- 
cation, College of Home Eco- 
nomics, University of Rhode Is- 
land, Kingston, R. I. 


National Assn. for Mental 
Health, 1790 Broadway, New 
York 19, N.Y. 


National Council of Churches, 
79 E. Adams St., Chicago, Ill. 


NAMH 


NCC 


NYC New York Committee for Men- 
tal Hygiene, 105 E. 22nd St., 


New York 10, N.Y. 


Public Affairs Committee, 22 E. 
38th St., New York 10, N.Y. 


Pocket Books, 
bookstore. 


(Continued on page 36) 


PA 


PB available at any 
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Worship 


Resources 
July - August 


Primary Department 


By Edna B. Trickey* 


THEME FoR Juty-Aucust: Armchair 
Travel 

For the Leader: 
The series of services for July and 


August will be “travel for the stay-at- 
homes” in a group of stories lifting beau- 
ty-spots of America up into worship. 

It will be suggested in the stories that 
some of the children write for travel 
folders to various places of interest. You 
will want to do this, too, several weeks in 
advance of your services, in order that 
you may show the children what they 
may receive. Use the pictures on your 
bulletin board. The following list of 
addresses is suggested: 

Pikes Peak—Chamber of Commerce, 
Colorado Springs, Colorado. 

Carlsbad Caverns—Chamber of Com- 
merce, Carlsbad, New Mexico. 

California—Chamber of Commerce, Los 
Angeles, California. 

The Sea—Catalina Tourist 
Catalina Island, California. 

The Sequoias—Sequoia National Park, 
Fresno, California. 

Ranching and Yellowstone Park—Wy- 
oming Commerce and Industry Commis- 
sion, Dept. CB, Capitol Building, Chey- 
enne, Wyoming. 

Where to Go and What to See in West- 
ern States. (A tour book describing the 
states and cities, their places of interest, 
their history, culture, topography, indus- 
tries, and agriculture.)—American Auto- 
mobile Asociation, Washington, D.C. 
(This may be secured from your local 
A.A.A. Office) 

This latter book is for the leader’s use. 
The others might be ordered by a com- 
mittee of more capable children with a 
leader’s help. Postals to the above ad- 
dresses are sufficient. The stories for the 
nine Sundays will be built around these 
places. You may wish to change one or 
more of them to include beauty spots in 
your own region. The main idea is that 
primary children who are just becoming 
aware of some of the wonders of science 
and geography shall learn to see God at 
work in this wonderful world around us. 

To conserve space for this condensed 
July-August series of services, a suggested 
order of worship is given for you to follow 


Bureau, 


*Plymouth Congregational Church, Des Moines, 
Towa. 
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each Sunday, filling in with your own 
songs and offering plans. 


WorsHIP OUTLINE 

Quiet Music 

Hymn 

Prayer 

Offering 

Story 

Scripture 

Closing Hymn or Prayer 

Songs, scripture and pictures of out- 
of-doors themes would be chosen. A large 
map of the U. S. would be helpful. 
‘“View-Master” and other films are avail- 
able of many of these places. Consult 
the nearest Eastman Kodak Co. or Travel 
Bureau. 


1. Overcoming Disappointment 
Story: “Armchair Travel” 

Well, there was not doubt about it, 
now; the doctor said Jimmy had polio! 
Not a serious case, but one that required 
a long rest and quiet. 

As soon as the doctor left the house, 
Jimmy’s eyes filled with tears as he said, 
“T know I won’t be very sick, the doctor 
said, but what about our trip West, we 
can’t go now, can we Mother?” 

“I’m afraid not, son,’ Mrs. Brown an- 
swered, “the first thing we must do is get 
you well again.” 

“T know, but gee! I wanted to see the 
mountains and the cowboys and Indians 
and big ranches out West.” 

“And I wanted to see the ocean and 
take a ride in a glass-bottomed boat!” 
sighed Alice who was ten, two years older 
than Jimmy. 

Mother was thinking fast. “I have it,” 
she suggested, “let’s take an ‘armchair 
trip’ this summer, then take our real trip 
next year. Perhaps we'll enjoy it even 
more that way.” 

“What's an ‘armchair trip’?” asked 
Jimmy, still not too pleased about the 
idea. 

“Well,” said Mother, “we'll write for 
travel folders of all the places we wanted 
to go. We'll get some new films for your 
View-Master and we can really pretend 
we are there.” 

“Yes, and we could put a big map of 
the U. S. on Jimmy’s wall behind his bed 
and draw our trip on it in colored 
chalk,” chimed in Alice beginning to be 
interested in the plans. 

“Can we start tomorrow?” questioned 


immy. 

“Yes,” said Mother, “better than that, 
we'll start today. Alice, you go up in the 
attic and bring down that box of maps 


and folders your father and I got when 
we went West a few years ago. You will 
find a big map to put up for our trip. 
Jimmy, you know we always sing when we 
are driving. Here’s a song book; you hunt 
up some good songs of the road for us. 
I think your father was planning to go 
to Colorado first. From our home here in 
Nebraska that’s about a day’s drive, so to- 
morrow we'll take a trip up Pike’s Peak. 
Will you choose ‘America the Beautiful’ 
for one of our songs, Jimmy? I'll tell you 
why tomorrow.” 

“This begins to sound good,” put in 
Alice, and Jimmy nodded his head. 


‘Do you know the best part of all?” 
added Mother, “it’s the way you two have 
learned to take disappointment and make 
something good out of it. I guess we have 
found out more than once as a family 
that not all our plans work out, but we 
can always find a way to make something 
good out of whatever happens.” 


2. America the Beautiful 


Story: “Pike’s Peak” 

The next day was Sunday and since 
Jimmy could not go to church school, 
Father, Mother, and Alice gathered in his 
room for a little story-time before they 
went. 

Mother had told Father about their 
“armchair travel’ plans and he was ready 
to help with the story today. He began 
by saying, “Well son, do you feel like 
going up Pike’s Peak this morning?” 

Jimmy managed a smile and 
“Sure, Dad, if I don’t have to walk.” 

“T should say not,” said Father, “we're 
going by cog railway. We'll get a car like 
a small street car with a glass top so you 
can see out and we'll be on our way 
eighteen miles almost straight up. Every- 
body sit down and shut your eyes and 
T'll tell you what it looks like. Your 
Mother wouldn’t know because she shut 
her eyes and wouldn’t look down when we 
went. 

“Tt was a beautiful, sunny morning 
and warm when we left the foot of the 
mountain. We wore warm jackets and 
carried our lunches with us so we could 
eat up on top. I still remember that feel- 
ing of going up, up, up past the forests 
of evergreen trees and bright mountain 
flowers, past giant boulders and bluffs of 
solid rock that give those mountains the 
name of the Rocky Mountains, past the 
timberline where it begins to be too cold 
for growing things and then on up to- 
ward the white snow-covered peak and 
the blue sky. 

“We got out at the Summit House on 
top and had our lunch then went for a 
look around.” 

“Tl tell about that,” said Mother. 
“The view from there is something Ill 
never forget: the hills, the rocks, the 
trees, the valleys, and the great prairies 
stretching away to the eastward. The 
song, ‘America the Beautiful’ came to 
my mind and I remembered that Kath- 
erine Lee Bates wrote it on that very 
mountain top. I could understand how 
she felt about the ‘spacious skies,’ the 
‘purple mountain majesties, and the 
‘fruited plain.’ I, too, felt close to God 
and prayed that our beautiful America 
might also be beautiful in brotherhood, 
‘from sea to shining sea.’ ” 

“So that’s why you wanted us to sing 
that song this morning,’ said Jimmy. 
“Here’s the book with it in. Let’s sing.” 

So the Brown family sang together and 
were glad for the many wonderful things 
God has given us in this land of America. 


said, 
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3. God's Steadfast Love 


“Carlsbad Caverns” 


Father enjoyed the travel stories so 
much that he asked the Browns to wait 
until evening for the next one so he could 
share it. They decided to combine their 
travel stories and their evening devotions. 

“Where do we go tonight?” Jimmy 
asked before Father left for work the next 
day. For an answer Father brought in the 
encyclopedia marked, C, with a pile of 
maps. 

He told Jimmy and Alice to find the 
best road and all the information they 
could about Carlsbad Caverns in New 
Mexico. 


The children discovered that Carlsbad 
Caverns National Park was almost straight 
south of Pike’s Peak in the lower part of 
New Mexico. (Locate on map.) They 
found that part of the road was the old 
Santa Fe Trail along the Rio Grande 
River. There was not any straight road 
because of the mountains so they pre- 
tended all day they were pioneers meet- 
ing Indians along the old Santa Fe Trail. 

“Well, what did you find out?” said 
Father when they sat down together that 
evening. 

“There was a lot of Indians along the 
way, but we finally made it,” said Jimmy, 
smiling. 

“Good,” answered Father, “and what 
did you find out, Alice, about what we’ll 
see in Carlsbad?” 


“In the encyclopedia and some of those 
travel books it says that this is the largest 
underground cave in the world. It really 
is a group of connected caves. It says 
that twenty-three miles of passages and 
caves have been explored. The trip 
through the caverns takes four hours. You 
take an elevator down and eat your 
lunch at a modern cafeteria seven hun- 
dred fifty feet below the surface of the 
ground. There are tables and seats for a 
thousand persons in the cafeteria. It says 
there’s a lot of stalag-something down 
there. What is that big word, Mother?” 


“Stalagmites and stalactites are great 
pillars and strange shapes of stone formed 
in caves by mineral waters dropping slow- 
ly over many, many years and harden- 
ing,” said Mother. 

“The most impressive thing I remem- 
ber about Carlsbad Caverns,’ she con- 

- tinued, “is the Big Room which is in the 
shape of a cross two thousand feet one 
way and over a thousand feet the other. 
There -are many strange and beautiful 
rock formations here, the largest being 
known as the ‘Rock of Ages.’ It is a gigan- 
tic pillar estimated to be sixty-two million 
years old. There were four hundred peo- 
ple in the Big Room with us that day. 
The guide turned off all the lights except 
one on this big pillar and we all sang 
Rock of Ages.’ It was an experience I 
shall never forget.” 

“What is that song? I don’t know it,” 
said Jimmy. 

“Well,” said Father, “it’s an old, old 
song about how God is as unchanging as 
the rocks which have been here for mil- 
lions of years. When were singing I 
thought of a Bible passage then, which I 
want us to read now. It, too, tells of the 
greatness of God which is steadfast for- 
ever. You may give the second line each 


Story: 


time, which says ‘for his steadfast love en- — 
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dures forever. 


(Read Psalm 136:1-9,26. Explain the 
refrain and ask group to give second line 
as a litany response in each case.) 


June, 1955 


4. How Much Like Palestine 


Story: “California” 


When Jimmy awoke the next morning 
he heard Father whistling a tune over and 
over. ‘““What’s Father whistling?” he asked 
Alice. She listened and answered, “Oh, I 
know, that’s ‘California, Here I Come!’ 
We must be going to California next!” 


Sure enough, when Father came in with 
Jimmy’s breakfast he said, “Get ready for 
a long trip today. We have to be in Cali- 
fornia by night. I want to stop at San 
Bernardino where I can pick oranges off 
the trees and still see snow-capped moun- 
tains. That’s really too long a trip for one 
day, but you figure out the best roads 
and we'll make it.” 

That night was Mother’s turn to tell 
the story so she began like this: “I want 
you to shut yours eyes while I mention 
a list of the things you will see in won- 
derful California. Your Father mention- 
ed the orange groves and the mountains; 
there are fresh water lakes and a salt 
lake, deserts, giant trees, beautiful flow- 
ers, grape vineyards, and many kinds of 
animals and birds. 

“There is no place quite like it in all 
the world except Palestine where Jesus 
was born. You have to see California to 
really enjoy it, but I want to tell you a 
few ways that California helped me un- 
derstand what Palestine must be like. 


“Open your eyes now, and let us look 
at the map of the U. S. A. California is 
more than ten times as large as Palestine, 
but with its hills and its plains, its fresh 
water and its Dead Sea, its flowers, its 
fruits, its animals and its birds, the like- 
ness to the Holy Land is very striking. 

“TI want to share with you some Bible 
verses Jesus heard when he was a boy, 
which could speak about the land of 
Palestine or of California. 

“The flowers and fruits of the field and 
the birds are mentioned in the Song of 
Solomon.” (Read Song of Solomon 2:11- 
13) : 
“The cedars of Lebanon so often spok- 
en of in the Bible were something like the 
giant redwoods of California. The book 
of Ezekiel tells of these great trees in 
these words.” (Read Ezekiel 31:3-6 RSV) 

“Jesus himself often spoke of grapes 
and vineyards such as you see in Cali- 
fornia or in Palestine. When I saw men 
pruning or cutting dead branches away 
in a vineyard I remembered that Jesus 
said, ‘I am the true vine and my Father 
is the vinedresser. Every branch of mine 
that bears no fruit he takes away and 
every branch that does bear fruit he 
prunes that it may bear more fruit.’ (John 
15:1-2) 

“By that he meant that God can help 
us get rid of our bad habits and make 
our good ones even stronger. 

“T like best the psalm about the hills 
beginning, ‘I will lift up my eyes to the 
hills” (Read Psalm 121) 

“It always reminds me that God is the 
same today as he was long ago when Jesus 
was a boy in Galilee.” 

(Read words of hymn 77 in Hymns 
for Primary Worship, “Jesus in Galilee’’) 


5. The Greatness of God 
Story: “The Sea” 


“Well, Son,’ said Father the next 
morning, “get that polio leg limbered up 
today, we'll be ready to swim in the 
ocean this evening.” 

This was the day Alice had looked for- 
ward to in the Brown’s “armchair trav- 
el.” 


“Oh, goody!” she exclaimed, “I’ve read 
a lot about the ocean. I want to see the 
big white-capped waves rolling in, with 
the gray seagulls flying over them and 
sometimes riding on the waves. I want to 
hear the ocean like I have heard it in big 
shells. I want to dig in the sand and have 
the water come up and then run along 
the beach barefooted to find starfish and 
other shells the tide brings in. And most 
of all, I want to ride in a glass-bottomed 
boat and see all the strange creatures that 
live on the bottom of the sea.” 

“That’s quite an order for one eve- 
ning,” said Father, but you get us out to 
Long Beach on your map and we'll see 
what we can do about it.” 

And so it was, with all kinds of ocean 
pictures spread out on Jimmy’s bed, the 
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KINDERGARTNER 


A Child’s Eye View 
of Sunday School 
by 
FRANCES DUNLAP HERON 
author of Betty Ann, Beginner 


*Why don’t some children like Sun- 
day School? 


*How can sound educational prin- 
ciples be combined with the feeling 
of freedom and fun? 


*What does the child take home 


from Sunday School? 


This delightful, completely unin- 
hibited book reveals Sunday School 
as it appears to a five-year-old. Told 
in Kathy Ann’s own words, here is 
the story of the transformation of a 
kindergarten from a dull, unhappy, 
mixed-up place to a happy, well- 
organized and creative department. 

Based on sound and up-to-date 
educational principles, here is a book 
to place the emphasis of Sunday 
School where it 
belongs ——- on 
how it affects 
the child. $2 


ABINGDON 
PRESS 


illustration from the book 


Birthday 
Greetings 


with a 
Christiar 


For ages 1-1] 


Now churehes and church schools 
can send attractive Christian birth- 


day cards to every child 1-11 years 
old. The new series pictures Jesus 
at the age of the child receiving the 
ecard. Illustrated by Janet Smalley, 
noted artist for children. 10 cents 


each, 75 cents per dozen 


Religious not just 
in illustration — 
message —or quote 
... but in all 3 


At your bookstore or... THE BETHANY PRESS - St. Louis 3, Mo. 


Browns took their make-believe trip to 
the beach and the ocean. 

“And now, tell us about your boat trip 
to Catalina Island, Mother,” said Alice. 
“Didn’t you say you saw the sub-marine 
gardens through the glass-bottomed boat 
there?” 

“That’s right,” answered Mother. ‘““We 
sailed in early morning on the U.S.S. 
Catalina twenty miles across the ocean 
from Long Beach to beautiful Avalon Bay. 
Flying fish with wide fins like cellophane 
wings jumped up out of the water and 
flew the length of our ship. The sun made 
colors like rainbows on their fins. 

“The glass-bottomed boats were smaller, 
like big lake boats with windows in the 
bottom so we could see down through 
the clear water to the sand below. We saw 
sea anemones, starfish and many kinds of 
snails and other little shell fish moving 
around in search of food. : 

“T kept thinking how many marvellous 
works of God go on down under the sea 
which we seldom think about, and how 
life there goes on and on as a part of 
God’s great plan. I remembered Psalm 
95:5 which says, ‘The sea is his and he 
made it; and his hands formed the dry 
land’; and Psalm 118:23 which says, “This 
is the Lord’s doing; it is marvellous in our 
eyes.’ 

“When we returned to Long Beach a 
storm was coming up and the waves were 
rough. At times like that man seems small 
before the great power of God and his 
laws. Then I remembered Psalm 107 
about the men that go down to the sea in 
ships. Listen while I read part of it.” 
(Read Psalm 107: 23-26) 

“T thought of a song,” said Father, 
“when we were on that stormy sea, an old 
song my father used to sing which be- 
gins, ‘Jesus Saviour pilot me over life’s 
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tempestuous sea.’ ” 


“What does that mean?” asked Jimmy. 

“Well,” said Father, “it means life is 
often like a stormy sea and we need 
Jesus to pilot us across.” 

“Yes, over big waves like polio,” laugh- 
ed Jimmy. “But it isn’t so bad when you 
make up your mind to it. You know, I’ve 
really been having fun!” 


6. The Timelessness of God 
Story: “The Sequoias”’ 


“Here’s your next assignment,” ~Fa- 
ther said to Alice. “Hunt up Sequoia in 
the encyclopedia and read all you can 
about it.” 

“Oh, are we going to the Giant Forest 
tonight?” asked Alice. 

“That’s it,” answered Father, “we want 
to see a tree as big as a house. You find 
out where we can do that.” 

With Mother’s help the children found 
out they would go to Sequoia National 
Park about two hundred miles northeast 
of Los Angeles. (Locate on map.) 

They discovered that here in the High 
Sierra mountains is Mount Whitney, the 
highest mountain in the United States. 
Here also are some of the oldest living 
things in the United States and possibly 
in the world, the giant redwood trees. 
The General Sherman tree is thirty-six 
feet wide, over two hundred feet high 
and estimated to be over three thousand 
years old. It was already a big tree when 
Jesus was born. It has withstood many 
fires and storms but still produces thou- 
sands of cones and seedlings every year. 


That night Alice said, ‘Mother, what 
did you like best about the Giant For- 
est?” 

“Well, it was all wonderful. It was fun 
to cook our breakfast there in high 


meadows and eat at tables under those — 
great trees with the little tame deer who 
came to get scraps from our hands. But | 
best of all, perhaps, was the Sunday serv- 
ice in what was called, “The Church of 
the Sequoias.’ It was all out-of-doors, the 
pews were big logs and the pulpit was 
made of another log. The tall trees over 
our heads were the only roof, with long | 
rays of sunlight shining down between. | 
The speaker for the day said he liked to 
come here when he was worried about the 
wars and troubles in the world. For the 
winds through the giant Sequoias always 
seemed to say to him, “This, too, will | 
pass; This, too, will pass. We have seen | 
many troubles come and go and many na- | 
tions rise and fall. Only God and his 
laws remain.’ 

“We felt that way, too. Our little wor- 
ries seemed to fade away in the presence 
of these ageless trees and we, also, could 
hear the wind singing through the branch- 
es, ‘This, too, will pass. This, too, will 


“Yes, even the polio will pass,” said 
Jimmy, smiling. “I feel a lot better than 
I did a few days ago.” 

“T think we should read Proverbs 3:5- 
8,’ said. Father; “it tells us to trust in 
God that everything will work out all 
right.” (Read Proverbs 3:5-8 RSV) 


7. The Shepherd Psalm 
Story: “A Sheep Ranch” 


“Where did you go after you left the 
Sequoias?”? Jimmy asked the following 
day, curious to know where the next stop 
would be. 

“We cut across the ranching country 
of Nevada, Idaho, and western Wyo- 
ming,” answered Father, “and spent the 
night at a motel near a large sheep ranch. 
Tl tell you about it tonight.” 


All day Alice and Jimmy practiced 
singing cowboy songs with Jimmy’s mouth 
organ to keep the tune, so when Father 
and Mother came in for the evening story 
time they were greeted with cowboy music. 

“Fine,” said Father as he clapped his 
hands. “Glad to see you have so much 
pep. You'll need it to ride the range, herd- 
ing hundreds of sheep. It’s a mighty 
pretty sight to see them on the meadows, 
their white wool against the green grass 
and the blue sky. It’s so quiet and peace- 
ful-like. The only sounds you hear are 
the tinkle of the lead sheep’s bell and the 
singing of the meadow birds. Often you 
can’t see the herder at all, and there are 
no fences to keep the sheep in, but you 
know a man is there somewhere, quietly 
on the grass keeping his eye on his job.” 

“Yes,” said Mother, “when I went to 
sleep that night in the motel near the 
ranch I could hear the sheep-bells tinkling 
in the distance and even though I was 
far from home I felt safe and unafraid. 
I said Psalm 23 beginning: 

‘The Lord is my shepherd; 

I shall not want 

He maketh me to lie down in green 

pastures: 

He leadeth me beside the still waters.’ 

“T think the people in Bible times un- 
derstood that Shepherd Psalm better than 
we do because their lives were full of car- 
ing for sheep every day. They knew how 
the shepherd was always near to keep 
his flock from danger, how he carried the 
little lambs that were too tired to walk 
and how he put oil on the wounds of 
those who may have been hurt. 


“People all over the world have loved 
that Shepherd Psalm and have found 
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& peace and comfort in knowing that God 
takes care of us like a shepherd cares for 
his sheep. It has been translated into 
_ many different languages. Here is a book 
with it written in other languages. Some 
of our American Indian. sheepherders say, 
_ ‘The Lord is my shepherd’ like this:” 

aa (Have the following printed on black- 
_ board or song sheets) 


Aricnes Hanuwa Nuh Nesanu Nikuta- 
tinie. 

“Other children in other lands say it 
these ways.” 

Germany: Der Herr ist mein Hirte. 

France: L’Eternal est mon berger. 

Norway: Gude er min hyrde. 

Japan: Kami wa waga bokushe nari. 

Africa: Yeho’va e’ye ungo-mbo warge. 


“It seems to me,” said Father, “that 
we should say, “The Lord is our shep- 
herd’ instead of my shepherd because 
that Psalm means so much to so many 
people around the world.” 


(Read or sing Hymn 84 from Hymns 
for Primary Worship. It is “O Little 
One, O Little Ones,” the shepherd 
psalm from India.) 


8. God is Still Creating 
_ Story: “Yellowstone Park” 


“The last big stop we made on our 
trip west was Yellowstone Park,” said Fa- 
ther at the next evening story time. ‘After 

. that we headed for home. 


“You could spend many weeks at Yel- 
lowstone Park and never get over.the mys- 
tery of the place. There are about three 
thousand geysers and hot springs in the 
park. Some shoot upward with great 
power like Old Faithful which shoots wa- 
ter 150 feet in the air every 65 minutes. 
Others shoot at angles or just bubble and 
foam. There are many colored hot min- 
eral springs and gurgling hot mud vol- 
canos.”” 

“Yes,” added Mother, “I can under- 
stand why the Indians thought the place 
was haunted by evil spirits and would 
never go there. The thing that impressed 
me most, though, was what the Forest 
Ranger said about the changes that are 
still happening there. Some people think 
the world was all made and done long 
ago, but he showed us how it is still being 
made. He told how changes are taking 
place under the surface of the earth and 
gradually changing things on top of the 
earth. He showed us some geysers that 
had been quiet for ten years and now are 

" active-again while others are dying out.” 


“There are many strange forces at work 
-in our world which we cannot see, but 
God’s laws are everlasting-and he is still 
at work creating and remaking as it tells 
us in Genesis.” 
(Read Genesis 1:1-12, RSV. Read or 
sing Hymn 16 from Hymns for Primary 
~ Worship, “Let Us Be Glad of God’s 
Good Plans.”) 


9. Thanking God for Everyday 
Things 
_ Story: “East, West, Home’s Best” 


“What was the best thing you saw on 
your whole trip West?’ Alice asked her 
father next evening. 


“You may not believe this,’ Father an- 
swered, “but I had the biggest thrill of 
all when I saw our own house again after 
being away for six weeks. I always think 
coming home is perhaps the best part of 
the trip. How about it, Mother?” 

Mother smiled and replied, “Well, you 
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know I told you when I first saw our own 
flower beds again all in bloom that I 
hadn’t seen anything prettier anywhere.” 

“Yes, I remember, ” laughed Father. 
“TI guess we’re getting old.” 

“Oh, I don’t know,” chimed in Jimmy. 
“Home always looks mighty good to me 
after I’ve been out on a camping trip 
someplace. Nothing like your own bed 
when night comes.” 

“It’s always so much fun to see all 
your friends again when you get home, 
and get caught up on all the news,” Alice 
added. 

“Yes,” said Mother. “We’ve had so 
many fine times here in this neighborhood 
it will always be home for us, I guess. 

“While you were talking,” Mother went 
on, “I was remembering an old story 
called ‘Acres of Diamonds.’ 

“It was about a man who searched all 
over the world for riches, then finally 
started digging in his own garden and 


found he had acres of diamonds in his 
own back yard. It turned out to be one 
of the greatest diamond mines in the 
world.” . 

“That’s right,” agreed Father, ‘‘some- 
times people don’t know a good thing when 
they have it. I think tonight we might 
like to make a prayer of thanks for all the 
good things we enjoy every day. What 
should we put in it?” 

The children mentioned homes, food, 
care, friends, eyes to see and ears to hear 
all the lovely things in every day, at 
home or far away. 

Then they bowed their heads and Fa- 
ther put all these ideas into a prayer 
thanking God for all things given us 
richly to enjoy. 

(Gather ideas from your group for a 
closing prayer or read Hymn 11, “I Give 
Thanks” from Hymns for Primary Wor- 
ship.) 


Junior Department 


by Gertrude Sheldon* 


THEME FOR JuLty-AuGcust: And God Was 

There 
For THE LEADER: 

How filled our summers have become! 
Scarcely a child but takes a trip, goes to 
a camp or in some way broadens his ex- 
periences with the out-of-doors. Even chil- 
dren in crowded city areas are increasing- 
ly being given opportunities to enjoy na- 
ture. 

Whether in farm communities, where 
the work of growing food brings people 
into close contact with nature, or in Cities 
where there are parks, our objective for 
the summer should be to help our juniors 
be more aware of God in his creation and 
learn to praise him for his manifestation 
of his love in all that he has made. 

Because of these opportunities, always 
give your group an opportunity to share 
what they have seen or heard or found in- 
stead of using the resource material given 
here. 

If you wish further knowledge regard- 
ing our natural world you will find the 
Basic Science Series published by Row, 
Peterson and Co. of Evanston, Illinois very 
helpful and probably available in your 
public library. 

Certainly the closer to nature we can 
be in our worship together the more mean- 
ingful the service will be. Almost everyone 
can find a grassy spot, or a garden, or 
just a tree, to invite them into God’s 
presence. Facing a lovely flower or bush 
with relaxed bodies, we will become 
“aware.” 

The Revised Standard Version of the 
Bible will be used. 

Hymns for Junior Worship will be the 
the source of all suggested music. 

The order of service is left to the wis- 
dom of the leader. If you must meet in- 
doors, bring as much of beauty inside as 


*Spring Valley, Minnesota. 


is possible and for the services for August 
encourage your group to share stones or 
shells or pictures of lovely things they 
have seen or found. 

Recognition of the offering should be 
made at some time. 


Worship Resources for July 
1. | Wonder 


Scripture: Genesis 1:1-31; 2:2,3 
Hymns: “For the Beauty of the Earth” 
“This is My Father’s World” 
Porm: 
In the beginning only God,’ 
No earth, no sky, no sea. 


I wonder and I wonder 
How this could be. 


No light—just space— 
No time at all— 

Just God himself— 
No one to call. 


No wonder he created 
The earth and sky and sea 
And “All that in them is” 
Including you and me. 


For God had need for beauty, 
And fellowship with man, 
And help, to carry out 

His wise and perfect plan. 


Porm: 
WE WonpDeER’ 

How tree toads change color. 

What gravity is that keeps water around 
the earth; 

Why we fall down instead of up. 

How planets stay in their courses 

And why some stars fall. 

Who decides? 

How flowers can grow from seeds, 

Where their color and fragrance comes 
from. 

How God made the earth and everything 
In it, 


1By Trudi. Used with permission. 
2Written by _ vacation church school juniors, 
Spring Valley, Minnesota. Used with permission. 
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Including day and night. 

Why birds have wings and know when to 
fly north 

In the spring. 

How leaves change color 

And trees grow a ring every year. 

How God made people who can move, 

And think, and grow up. 

How God came, in the beginning, 

And knew how to do all these things. 

Did God create himself, I wonder, and 

Does he grow bigger all the time as men 
grow better? 

PRAYER LITANY: 

Lover of beauty, and joy, and right, 

Maker of earth and sky, darkness and 
light 


Group response: We would learn from thee. 


Maker of laws that we do not know, 


“,... Whenever I leave town 
*« I] find The Upper Room is as 

essential as my tooth brush. 
And when we are on a vacation trip 
we make sure that The Upper Room 
goes with us. Using it each day helps 
us make sure that it is not a vacation 
from God.” 
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Dont take 
a vacation 
from God?! 


Summer time is vacation time— 
but don’t take a vacation from 
God! At home or away, be sure 
to attend church each Sunday 
and spend a few minutes each 
day at the family altar or in 
private devotions. | 


If the children go off to in- 
stitutes or camps, be sure that 
each has a copy of The Upper 
Room so they can share with 
you. the same Bible readings, 
meditations and prayers. 
Send in your order NOW for 
the July-August number. Ten 
or more copies to one address, 
5 cents per copy. Individual 
subscriptions (6 bi-monthly is- 
sues) 50 cents per year. Special 
Air Mail Edition same price. 


Gs yw Room_ 


The world’s most widely used 
devotional guide 
1908 Grand Avenue, Nashville, Tenn. 
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That yet control our world, for you made 
it so, 


Group response: We would learn from thee. 


Giver of life and strength to grow 
Tall, and wise—how, we do not know, 


Group response: We would learn from thee. 


2. | Saw Loveliness 


Scripture: Psalm 8:1,3,4,5,9 
Hymns: 

“Joyful, Joyful, We Adore Thee” 

“For the Beauty of the Earth” 
Story: 

CoLors 

Peter and Betty had just finished put- 
ting the last thing- they would need into 
the car. There was real excitement at their 
house, for that very morning Dad had told 
them of a business trip he was making and 
invited them to go along. 


“T can’t believe it even now, can you 
Betty?” asked Peter. 


“We better believe it now,” answered 
Betty, “because I’d not want to carry all 
these things back into the house,” and 
with that the twins climbed into the back 
seat. “Remember we promised to be no 
bother at all. Let’s think of something to 
do as we travel. Then tomorrow we will 
think of something different.” 


“O.K.,” said Peter. “Today let’s look 
for different colors and tonight when we 
stop we will tell mother and dad about it. 
I’m going to look for different things than 
we see at home.” 

All day the twins kept their eyes open 
to see colors as they drove through the cit- 
ies and countryside and when night came 
they were fairly bursting with information 
they wanted to share. 


“TI saw colored birds, and flowers and 
houses,” said Peter when they were set- 
tled in a beach motel for the night. 


“The water of the ocean is green, and 
white, and blue,” added Betty. 

“There were so many different colors 
of shells that I couldn’t count them all 
down on the shore where we ate our 
lunch,” said Peter. “But Dad, I saw some- 
thing else today, a beautiful white house 
with white fences all around it. In the 
yard were so many lovely flowers and 
beautiful trees in bloom. The grass was -so 
green! 

“But *’way back from the white house, 
in the middle of the wet fields, were other 
houses with no paint at all. They were 
built on stilts and looked like they would 
tumble down any minute. The windows 
were boarded up. It sure didn’t look like 
much of a place to live.” 


“The doors were open, though, and 
smoke was coming from the chimney,” 
added Betty, “and I saw a little Negro 
baby with such curly black hair sitting 
under a lovely magnolia tree which was 
all in bloom. Dad, why didn’t they have 
a nice house, too?” 


“Tt is a long story Betty. As you know, 
the Negro people were first brought to this 
country and sold as slaves by white men. 
Gradually through the years Christianity 
is helping to change it all. We see the 
same difference among the red skinned 
people and the white. We must remember 
that just making laws does not change 
things too much. People in their hearts 
need to change toward one another. You 
have learned that Negroes are free by law 
but in this country we have not all yet 
learned to give them freedom in our 
hearts. I hope that you did not miss one 
of the better parts of what you saw there.” 

Betty and Peter were quiet for some 


time. They thought and thought. This was 
a real puzzle. 

“Oh I know, Dad. The beautiful mag- 
nolia tree! It blossomed for them as well 
as for the people in the big house, didn’t 
it? It shows that God loves everyone no 
matter the color of their skin, doesn’t it?” 

“Yes,” quietly answered Mother. “God 
created beauty for all. He has no fa- 
vorites. He loves and gives of himself to 
everyone and we must learn to love and 
give, too.” 

“T’ll remember the magnolia tree,” said 
Betty softly. “As I grow up I can help.” 


3. | Heard Music 
Hymns: “All Creatures of Our God and 
King” 
“This is my Father's World” 
Scripture: Psalms 100; 95:1-7 
PoEM: 
When the red bird sings® 
In the top of the tree 
I think of God 
And his love for me. 
When the leaves whisper secrets 
Only they know 
I remember that God 
Has planned it so. 


When evening comes 
Over vale and hill 

I feel God’s love 
Around me still. 


I bow my head 

And say a prayer 

Of praise, and thanks 
For his love and care. 


Porm: 
Tue Mocxinc Brrp* 


I hear a bird high in a tree, 
Is it a robin singing to me? 


I hear a bird on yonder bush; 
That one sounds like a meadow 
thrush. 


Now there’s a bird twittering round; 
It’s scarcely a song, just a plaintive 
sound. 


I hear a bird singing joyously, 
But they’ve hidden, every one, away 
from me. 
Story: 
SounpDs 

The twins, Peter and Betty, were mak- 
ing plans for the day. They were travel- . 
ing with their parents and were playing 
games just for fun. 

“Yesterday we looked for colors, Betty. 
Today let’s listen,” said Peter. “But to 
make it harder let’s write a poem about 
what we see or hear.” 

“All right,” said Betty, “but Ill just 
listen for birds and you listen for other 
things. I heard a bird before breakfast this 
morning.” 

“T heard sounds, too, this morning be- 
fore we started. Cars whizzing by, birds 
singing, the wind in the trees, and a train 
whistle,” said Peter. 

All day long Peter and Betty listened 
for sounds and helped each other think of 
words that rhymed and once in a while 
Mother and Dad helped them. 

Mother and Dad were proud of their 
children. They were good travelers and 
they were learning, too. 

The twins could hardly wait until they 
were settled for the night to tell what 


3By Peter. Used with permission. 
4By Betty. Used with permission. 
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tney had heard. 

“I listened mostly for birds today and 
wrote my poem but not once did I see a 
pretty bird. The only one I saw was just 
plain gray and it sang like our robin but 
it wasn’t a robin. I can’t quite under- 
stand,” said Betty. : 

“My mother lived in the southland, 
Betty, and her mammy told her a legend 
about the gray bird and how it got its 
name and color. I don’t remember all of it 
but she said that when the world was new 
God made the birds. She said he gave 
each one a choice of color and when it 
came around to the last bird there was 
only gray left. But the bird took the gray 
color without any fuss. 

Then each bird was given the choice of 
a song. The gray bird was shy and when 
its turn came there was no song left. 

She said that God saw all this and be- 
cause the gray bird was shy and unselfish 
he decided to give her a special gift. So he 
gave the gray bird the ability to mock 
every other bird song. It is called the 
Mocking Bird for that reason.” 

“That isn’t a true story, is it Dad? But 
I like it just the same. And the bird cer- 
tainly is shy,” said Peter. “Let’s sit real 
still this evening before we go to bed and 
maybe we will see it and hear it too.” 

And they did. 


Porm: 

God speaks to us in summer 
As the crickets talk by the garden wall 
vee the bees find nectar in the flowers 


God speaks to us in summer 
As the waves lift high from the ocean 
floor 
And dash against the rocks on the shore. 


God speaks to us in summer 
As the wind bends the treetops toward 
the sod 
As if they were offering prayers to God. 


God speaks to us in summer 
As we hear the sound of voices we know 
And remember that God has planned 
it so. 


4. | Felt God Near 


_ Scriprure: Psalm 136:1,4,5,8,9,26 


— 


Hymns: “Joyful, Joyful We Adore 
Thee” 
“All Creatures of Our God 
and King” 
Porm: 


Jesus loved the out-of-doors, 
The same as you and I, 

He loved the grasses of the field, 
He loved the starlit sky. 


He loved the singing of the birds, 
The shores of Galilee, 

He loved to climb the hills 

That circled round the sea. 


He loved the rains of early spring, 
The warm sun overhead, 

And when they planted grain 

He knew they would be fed. 


His heart was full of happiness, 
For ’round him everywhere, 
The sun and wind and rain 
Told of God’s love and care. 


Story: 


Gop Is NEAR 


The twins, Peter and Betty, were spend- 
ing the day on the beach. Even Dad had 
taken a day off from work and Mother 
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had packed a yummy lunch. Today they 
could splash around in the ocean because 
Dad was along and Mother knew they 
would be safe. 

Now Peter could swim in their lake at 
home but he had never been in the ocean. 
Swimming in the ocean is quite a differ- 
ent matter. The tide, which goes out and 
comes in every six hours, and has done so 
since time began, pulls at your feet as it 
goes in or out. Large waves roll in and 
one learns to ride them instead of pushing 
against them. But all this Peter did not 
know. He was so anxious that he just 
dived right in before his father could ex- 
plain a word of it to him. 

Do you know what happened? He lost 
his footing. His mouth and eyes filled 
with salt water and he could not even 
cry out for help. A big wave came along 
and washed right over him. 

Now Dad saw what was happening and 
quickly went to his rescue. 

Peter was ready to listen then, and 
after recovering from his scare, had fun 
the rest of the day. He and Betty found 
shells and driftwood. They built sand 
castles. They felt the mist on their faces 
when the waves broke on the shore. They 
felt the warm sun on their backs, They 
paxed in the ocean. It was a wonderful 

ay. 

As the sun began to sink into the sea 
they came to the beach where Mother was 
sitting and stretched themselves out on 
the warm sand, wanting, somehow, to put 
off leaving. 

“We saw so much beauty today,” said 
Mother. “I heard the gulls and watched 
them swooping toward the water and up 
again, I heard the waves and the laughter 
of happy children and I felt God very 
near. The writer of the Psalms must have 
felt like that when he wrote ‘The earth is 
full of the steadfast love of the Lord.’ 
(Psalm 33:5) The ocean is so big and yet 
made up of tiny drops of water. The 
shore is so smooth and hard and yet made 
up of tiny bits of sand. We are so small, 
a part of such a great plan, and yet so 
important to our Creator.” Everyone was 
quiet thinking about it. 

“The nicest part of this whole day for 
me, Mother, was when I felt Dad’s arms 
come around me in the water. I knew 
I'd be all right because he would help 
me,” said Peter. 

“Our heavenly Father is like that,” an- 
swered Dad. “We would feel lost and find 
things hard in this Universe except that 
God will always be with us and help us 
if we let him. And we must learn to 
listen.” 


5. There Was Fragrance 
Scripture: Psalm 148:1,7,10-13 
Hymns: “All Things Praise Thee” 
“All Creatures of Our God 
and King” 
PoEM: 
God made the sun and moon for 
light, 
The countless stars we see at night. 


The firefly with tiny flame, 
I wonder how it ever came? 


God made the spider and the ant, 
Made every tiny seed and plant. 


God made the birds and buzzing bees, 
God made the many kinds of trees. 


God made the fragrance of the flow- 
ers 

God made the months, the days, the 
hours. 


God saw that everything was good, 
Love and beauty, shelter, food. 


To live in it then God made man, 
To help him with his wondrous plan. 
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Story: 
THE Forest Fire 

Peter and Betty were on their way 
home from the beach. They had spent a 
few happy days there while their Father 
was taking care of some important busi- 
ness matters. 

It was a beautiful, sunshiny day to be 
on the road. They had left the fresh clean 
ocean air behind them. They had passed 
through miles of fragrant orange groves. 
Now they were traveling through miles 
of forest. There were flowers and flower- 
ing trees, birds and tiny forest creatures 
everywhere. 

But something was wrong. Things were 
changing. The sun was no longer bright. 
The air was thick with smoke. Each mile 
seemed to be worse, The twins’ eyes 
smarted and their noses stung from 
breathing the thick air. 


“What’s wrong, Dad?” asked Peter as 
they drove off to the side of the road. 

“I’m afraid that we are driving right 
into a forest fire, son, and to know what 
is best to do I will ask someone here,” 
and Dad got out with Peter close be- 
hind him. 

“Oh dear,” said Betty. “I don’t want 
to stay here, Mother. Yesterday we smelled 
orange blossoms and roses and pine 
needles. This isn’t any fun!” 


“We may go on, but slowly, the man 
tells us,” said Dad as he and Peter climb- 
ed back into the car. “The fire went 
through here yesterday but it is hard to 
see ahead. We will probably drive through 
it and get fresh air if we keep moving.” 
So they went on. 

Mile after mile of trees and shrubs and 
grasses which had taken years to grow 
were now only charred and smouldering 
stumps. No place for the birds to build 
their nests. No food for the tiny creatures 
of the forest. 


“How do you suppose it started, Dad?” 
asked Peter. ‘‘Was someone careless or did 
someone start it purposely, do you sup- 
pose?” 

“They do not know how it started but 
this we know. God made man to work 
with him in his world. I expect many 
people helped to try to stop the fire. It 
is so much harder to undo or correct 
something after it happens than to pre- 
vent it in the first place. I love the smell 
of wood smoke when the fire is controlled 
and being of service to man but I do 
not like the destruction of so much of 
God’s beauty as this has done. We must 
remember that the Bible says ‘We are 
fellow workmen for God.’ ” 


“That means God needs us all to help, 
doesn’t it Dad?” asked Peter. “We'd bet- 
ter remember our Scout training and be 
very careful about fires.” 


That night the family read about the 
fire in the evening paper. The reporter 
said that he had seen money burning up. 
Peter and Betty had seen more than that. 
They had seen life and beauty, gifts from 
God, as well as money, destroyed, too. 
PRAYER: 

We thank thee that we can taste 
sweet and sour,? 
Bitter, salty and peppery things. 


We thank thee that we can feel the 
wind blowing, 

The wetness of the mist, dry clothes, 

The stillness of the night, the warmth 
of the sun, 

The coolness of iced lemonade, 

The hardness of stones when we walk 
on them, 

The smoothness of the pansy’s petal. 
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We thank thee for the perfume of the 
flowers, 

The smell of new-cut hay, 

Fresh plowing, : 

Washed air like after a rain, 

Bread baking and pickles cooking in 
spices. 


We thank thee that we can hear the 
woodpecker on the roof, 

The animals talking to their babies, 

Wind in the trees, 

Rain on the windows, 

Mother’s voice calling us to supper. 


We thank thee that we can see col- 
ors, 

Red apples, sunsets, 

Blueberries and blue sky, 

Yellow bananas and ripe grain, 

Green grass and green plums, 

The brown thrasher. 


We thank thee most, dear Father, 
for ourselves 

That you have given us sight and 
hearing and feeling 

To enjoy all the wonderful things 
you have made. 


Worship Resources for 
August : 


1. Dependable 
ScripTuRE: Psalm 104. 


Hymns: “In Summer Fields” 
“For the Beauty of the Earth” 
Story: 
SEEING Gop’s PLAN In Rocks 

Jim was visiting his Uncle Chuck, who 
was a scientist. Scientists are people who 
study the universe in which we live. They 
have learned that the world is controlled 
by laws that can be depended on; certain 
things happen under certain conditions 
always. The geologist studies the forma- 
tion of stones. 


“Please, Uncle Chuck, show me some 
of your stones,” asked Jim. “I’ve seen 
them so often but I never get tired of it.” 


“Well, Jim, this stone is the fossil of 
some prehistoric sea animal so we know 
that at one time the place where we found 
this was covered with water. The bones 
have hardly changed through the cen- 
turies. 


“This stone is coal. You have seen 
much of it. That, you know, is formed 
by the earth’s pressure on vegetation that 
once grew on the surface of the earth 
and was then buried. Often you may see 
a leaf shape in it. 


“This stone is a meteorite, a piece of 
molten metal from a falling star that cool- 
ed as it came close to the earth’s sur- 
face. 


“Now this is petrified wood. We sci- 
entists believe that a volcano erupted and 
lava packed in around the trees. As the 
wood decayed and was carried away with 
the water its place was filled with mineral 
matter. The mineral deposit stayed and 
took on the form of the wood. You can see 
the grain of the wood in this piece and 
the bark on the outside. It takes many 
centuries for such a change to take place. 
Then, of course, the movement of the 
earth and water have scattered many 
stones away from their original places. 
The changes through the centuries and 
new things we are finding all the time 
tell us much about this world of ours. But 
we feel that we are only beginning to 
understand how wise and wonderfully it 
came into existence. Under the same con- 


ditions the same things always happen, 
which helps us. There are laws that gov- 
ern even matter.” . 

“How were these laws made? I’m con- 
fused! And you are so sure they always 
work!” said Jim. 

“All scientists agree about the laws but 
they don’t all agree about the beginning 
of these things. And we are just beginning 
to understand a little of it. I believe that 
God made his world, and no one else has 
a better answer.” 

“T think I'll be a geologist when I grow 
up. I like the story that stones tell,” said 
Jim. “Do youreally believe in God, Uncle 
Chuck?” 

“Some scientists don’t call it God, Jim, 
but they know that some power beyond 
understanding of man is back of it all. I 
like to think it is God and that God must 
be dependable to have made it so. There 
is a sureness about it that one can trust.” 


“Thanks, Uncle Chuck. When I grow ~ . 


up I’m sure going to learn more about 
this world. Right now I’m glad that we 
can see part of God’s plan even in the 
stones.” 


2. Orderly 


Scriprure: Genesis 8:22 

PoEM: 
The seasons come, the seasons go;? 
How it happens we do not know. 


We scatter seeds and plants will grow 
With sun and rain; God made it so. 


The tide comes in, the tide goes out, 
And we wonder how it came about. 


Day follows night and night the day, 
From the beginning it has been that 
way. 


This we have learned, this we know, 
A wise and loving God must have 
planned it so. 


Story: 
Tue Swine 

Peter and Betty were swinging togeth- 
er as I’m sure you have done many times. 
They pumped and pumped until it al- 
most seemed as if they would go way over 
the tree branch to which the ropes were 
tied. There they hung suspended and al- 
most breathless for a second before their 
feet were pulled back down. 

When they were tired they quit and 
“let the old cat die,” the are getting 
smaller and smaller until the swing stop- 
ped altogether and they jumped off. 

‘very time we do that I wonder about 
it,” said Betty as they rested. ‘“‘We never 
quite get way over and we always stop 
right side up.” 

“Our science teacher says that the law 
of gravity keeps us right side up. It could 
make us fall, too, if the rope broke. We 
do need to work with laws instead of 
against them, I expect. Only I don’t know 
all the laws yet.” 

“Isn’t it wonderful!” exclaimed Bet- 
ty. “I’m glad for our world.” 


3. Strong 


Scripture: Psalm 33:1-9 
Hymn: “There is Gladness Everywhere” 
“In Summer Fields” 
Story: 
Tue Crooxep TREE 
The boys at camp were hiking up the 
side of “Old Baldy,” hoping to get there 
before the sun came up. 
“This is tough going,” shouted Jim to 
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his pal Jack. “The stones keep rolling 


under my feet all the time and I go back 
almost as fast as I go ahead.” 
“We're nearly there now, so don’t get 


: discouraged,” answered Jack. The others 


were ’way ahead because they had been 
up this path before. Jim and Jack heard 
a shout and knew that the rest had made 
it, 

One last effort and they, too, were 
there. Spread before them for as far as 
the eye could see were other peaks, some 
partly hid by the mist of early morning. 

“T hope the breeze comes up and blows 
away the mist,’ said their leader, “‘so 
you may better enjoy what you can see 
from this point.” 

As the sun began to rise and the breeze 
quickened, Jim and Jack saw before them 
the colors of the rainbow, where the sun’s 
rays penetrated the mist. As it slowly 
lifted they saw all about them the glory 
of the hills and valleys way below. 

“How marvelous are thy works, O 
Lord,’ quoted the leader. “In wisdom 
thou hast made them all.” 

“What are the mountains made of, do 
you suppose?”’ asked Jim. 

“Granite, metals, precious stones and 
perhaps much that man has not yet dis- 
covered,” said their leader. 

“Oh Jim,” exclaimed Jack. “See that 
peak over there? There’s only one tree 
growing high above the others and it is 
crooked and almost bare of branches. 
There aren’t any trees at all on the top. 
I wonder why?” 

“There is what scientists call the timber 
line, boys. Trees grow naturally in the 
atmosphere up to a certain point. As 
you know, the higher you climb the hard- 
er it is to breathe. It is another of God’s 
laws at work which control his. universe. 
Some laws we know. Some we do not. 
You will learn more of them as you study. 

“The trees close to the timber line 
have no protection from the wind and 
storms which may be very severe up here. 
The tree bends with the wind so does 
not break. Branches grow on the pro- 
tected side. The roots dig deeper and 
deeper into the crevasses of the rocks to 
anchor them. The more the storms rage 
around them the slower they grow but 
the stronger they are because of it.” 

“God didn’t make everything just beau- 
tiful and easy, did he?” said Jim as much 
to himself as those around him. 

“No, Jim,” answered the leader, “there 
are storms; and there are laws that can- 
not be broken without injury, not only 
the laws of nature but the laws of right 
living, If there were no storms or hard 
things to overcome, we would not grow 
strong or appreciate the good we have.” 

“Like the climb up here,” said Jack. 
“J didn’t see why the path was so rough 
but then I wouldn’t be so glad that I 
could make it.” 

“Rules govern all the gifts of God. 
Good food, sleep, fun and hard things 
all go together. God is dependable. God 
is orderly. God is strong. God is good 
and we must be, too.” 


4. Goodness 
(Review of previous services that filled 
a special need) 


Porm: 

Sonc oF CREATION’ 
In the beginning was God; 
I’m glad. 


Then God made light, the day, the night 
And it was good. 


‘By a youth group in weekday school. Used with 
permission. 
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God separated the waters to make land. 


and sea, 
Heaven and earth. 


God made all things, giving them life, 
And it was good. 


God made the sun and moon to make 
the seasons 
And was satisfied. 


God made the creatures of sea and land 
and air, 
And he rested. 


Then it was God made man like unto 
himself 
And gave him all these things and said, 


“Let us live and work together.” 
Porm: 


A Boy’s THoucuts’ 


I like the out-of-doors with the blue sky 
overhead. 

I stretch out and close my eyes and make 
patterns 

Of all the circles that I know. 

The earth and sun and _ stars 

Circling round and round 

And never getting in each other’s way.. 


I think of up and down. 

Trees and plants reaching for the sun 
in a thick forest, 

Leaves falling down, and nuts. 

Throwing a ball high in the air. 
I thought it wouldn’t 

Come down but it did. It always does. 


Once 


They say God made it so. God must be 
wonderful. 


BRAND NEW! 


...inviting ideas... projects 


in 1955 ACTIVITIES KITS 


NUMBER 12 


Here’s a sparkling new Kit, with a 
treasure house of ideas for young peo- 
puppets, 
quizzes, timely discussion topics, new 
recreation ideas, and mission topics. 
Added attractions are repeats of the 
Trick-or-Treat project for Halloween, 


ple—Bible-study projects, 


and Kits for Hong Kong. 


Youth Fellowship Kit 


VOLUME 13 


In this fascinating new Kit you'll find 
exciting topics in five program areas: 
Christian Faith, Witness, Outreach, 
Citizenship, and Fellowship, a new 
Bible quiz, two workshops, a new play, 
materials for worship services, and a 
big recreation section. 
binding, perforated sheets, and un- 
dated topics. 


Junior-Hi Kit 


Popular side 


$2.50 


At your denominational bookstore 


THE WESTMINSTER PRESS 
Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


St 


Junior High Department 


by Ethel A. Shellenberger 
and Lael A. Henderson* 


To the Leader: 


With July we continue in the second 
portion of the Christian Year, which 
these services have been celebrating. Since 
in this second portion of the Church 
Year we concentrate on the attributes of 
the Christian life, it has seemed quite 
proper to stress Christian citizenship in 
July and appreciation of the natural world 
in August. 

As in earlier services, we are stressing 
participation on the part of the young 
people themselves. We would recommend 
that the leader look these resources over 
carefully ahead of time and make ad- 
vance assignments as suggested. Junior 
high young people are activity personified 
and enjoy “doing things” in church and 
church school. A worship committee (per- 
haps a different one for each service) 
meeting ahead of time to plan a service 
of worship for the church school is receiv- 
ing valuable training in worship as well 
as participation. A leader who is willing 
to work with these young people will 
find it an immensely rewarding experi- 
ence. 


July Resources 


Tueme: “O Beautiful for Spacious Skies” 


1. “"O Beautiful for Patriot 
Dream" 


Catt To Worsuip: Psalm 133:1 
Hymn: “O Beautiful for Spacious Skies” 
Story: “A Fourth of July Celebration” 


It happened in a little Vermont town 
not too many years after the close of the 
Revolutionary War, for the town’s last 
old soldier of that war had died the pre- 
vious winter. The celebration was in full 
swing with a band and the usual political 
speeches when two small boys came up to 
the back of the platform with an old man, 
a farmer from some miles out. “He was a 
soldier in the war,” the boys shouted in 
excitement. “He will make the speech 
for the old soldier.” 


Invited to speak, the old farmer soon 
made it known to the crowd that he had 
fought in the Revolutionary War, but not 
on the American side. He had been a 
Hessian, a hired soldier for the English 
side, but he had settled in the United 
States and had become a citizen, and it 
was his country now and he loved it. 

Here is a parable of the “patriot 
dream” of our founding fathers, a story 
that typifies the freedom for which our 
country stands, which the Declaration of 
Independence was drawn up to guarantee. 


PrayeER Hymn: “My Country ’Tis of 
Thee” 


2. "God Mend Thine Every Flaw" 
Catt To Worsuip: Psalm 145:8,9 


*Miss Shellenberger is Associate Director of 
Youth Work and Miss Henderson Editor of Junior 
High Publications for the Board of Christian Edu- 
cation and Publication of the Evangelical and 
Reformed Church, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
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Hymn oF PRAISE: 
the Skies” 
Periop oF MEDITATION: 

Citizenship” 

(In the attempt to make this informal, 
as befits the summer season when classes 
are smaller or often combined, several 
questions are listed below, which the 
group should answer. The leader should 
be careful to give time for this.) 


Leader: On the Fourth of July holiday 
last week no doubt a number of you had 
picnics with your families. How many of 
you did go out on a family picnic? Did 
any of you cook your meal outdoors? If 
so, what were the fire regulations you had 
to observe? If you were in an uncontrol- 
led area, what precautions did you fol- 
low? 

(Girl or Boy Scouts in the group will 
be able to make some interesting observa- 
tions here, especially if you brief them 
ahead of time.) 


Most of the time we think of the mat- 
ter of preventing fires as something to be 
dealt with in Scout meetings, but during 
this month when we celebrate the day of 
our independence as a nation, we will do 
well to consider how we can become bet- 
ter Christian citizens. 

During vacation months we can prac- 
tice our citizenship by aiding the national 
conservation program through fire pre- 
vention. Perhaps you have seen how the 
state or national government has posted 
clever signs with pictures of bears and 
wild animals, and the like, to remind pic- 
nickers and hikers to be careful to ex- 
tinguish their fires. 

Through carelessness with fires, many 
forests are destroyed each year. We need 
to remember the length of time that it 
takes for a tree to grow to any size, and 
the beauty and coolness that we enjoy in 
the woods and forests. If we are mind- 
ful of these things, we will be anxious to 
preserve them so that those who come 
after us can enjoy their beauty also. 


ScripTurE ReEApInc: James 3 (Here is 
an interesting use of the word “fire” 
and one that also applies to junior 
highs. ) 

Prayer: Our Father, we thank thee for 
thy gift of fire. Help us to put it to 
good use, to work to prevent destruc- 
tion from its misuse. Help us also to 
regulate our living in such a way that 
we may be of service to others. Amen. 

CLosinc Hymn: “O Beautiful for Spa- 
cious Skies” 


“When Morning Gilds 


“Our Christian 


3. "Thy Liberty in Law" 


CALL To Worsuip: Psalm 27:1-3 

Scripture Reapinc: Amos 9:13-15 

Periop oF MeprtaTion: “A Good Com- 
munity” 


Leader: Many years ago the Prophet 
Amos warned the people of Israel to turn 
from their evil ways and in the closing 
paragraphs of his book, as we have just 
read, told of God’s promises of good to 
those who honor his laws. Our ideas of 
what is good may differ somewhat from 
the standards of Amos’ day, but with this 
Bible material as a background, let us 
think of some of the standards we would 
like to achieve in our community. 


(Three young people who have been 
given advance assignments now speak 
briefly as suggested below.) 


First Speaker: 
Beauty. 


(He may mention certain ways in which 
junior high young people may help to 
make their community attractive. A few 
suggestions: well-kept yards, unlittered 
streets, walls of public buildings free from 
unsightly writing or drawing.) 


A Good Community has 


Second Speaker: A Good Community Has 
Equal Opportunities for All. 


(He or she may mention good schools, 
adequate police protection, equal job op- 
portunities, giving some thought to ways 
that Christian young people, specifically 
junior highs, can cooperate more fully in 
bettering existing opportunities in your 
community.) 


Third Speaker: 
Churches 
(This young person may talk about 

churches that are being built in new 

housing developments. How people who 
buy houses_in these places prefer locations 
that have churches. How churches sup- 
port such activities as the Red Cross, hos- 
pital work, Scout troops, and the like. 

Junior highs can support the church by 

whole-hearted response to and interest in 

the youth program.) 

Hymn: “O Beautiful for Spacious Skies” 


PRAYER: We thank thee, our Father, for 
the good things in life which thou hast 
provided for us. Help us to find ways 
of using them for the good of others, 
that we may be responsible Christian 
citizens in our communities. Amen. 


A Good Community Has 


4. “And Every Gain Divine" 
OPpENING THOUGHT: 


Timber alone weighs not a forest’s worth; 

Its lavish summer leaves renew the air 

With quickening oxygen, and fallen to 
earth 

In autumn’s death, create a layer 

Of soil dark and rich. Each quiet glade 

For shy wood creatures forms a sheltered 
haunt; 

Here columbine and ttrillium seek the 
shade 

Denied in open meadows, Brambles flaunt 

Their wealth of wild berries, tender, 
sweet, 

And we may trace the slender brook’s re- 
treat 

In ferny depths of swamp which slowly 
yields 

Its hoarded moisture to the thirsty fields. 

Consider then, ere we destroy one tree— 

Staunch guardian of our land’s fertility! 

Grace Gray’ 


Hymn: “This Is My Father’s World” 
Mepiration: “The Joy of Christian Cit- 
izenship” 


Sometimes we find ourselves in a situ- 
ation where it is easy to be Christian cit- 
izens. When everyone about us is work- 
ing cooperatively for the same good cause 
conditions are ideal. Sometimes this is the 
case in a church camp. It was so in one 
camp where everyone, campers and coun- 
selors alike, was thinking about ways to 
better their camp. 

One small group that took time to look 
over the camp area found a spot where 


1From Juniors in God’s World, by Louise Davis, 
the Christian Education Press. ” Used by permis- 
sion. 
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people were taking a short cut through a 
thinly wooded section, making an unnec- 
essary path. Because there were so few 
trees there to drop their leaves, the 
ground was bare, and recent heavy rains 
had caused soil erosion. 

The group discussed several ways to 
correct this condition: they could put up 
signs warning people to keep off; they 
could erect a barrier; or they could fol- 
low nature’s own way. One boy suggested 
that they get baskets full of leaves from 
the thick woods and dump them on the 
short cut. This seemed the best way, and 
the next day quite a hauling of leaves 
took place. Several fallen logs were drag- 
ged in, too, and in two hours’ time, all 
evidences of the short cut had vanished. 
When heavy rain fell later in the week, 
everyone was glad that further erosion 
had been forestalled. 

Other small groups at that same camp 
undertook similar projects: cutting away 
honeysuckle vines from the pine groves; 
opening a closed spring; building a need- 
ed foot bridge. Before that camp was out 
everyone in the camp and in other camps 
that followed had gained because these 
campers had tasted the meaning of true 
Christian citizenship. 

Hymn: “O Beautiful for Spacious Skies” 
Guiep Prayer: Let each person pray 

silently for: patience to complete a 

tedious job, willingness to work with 

others, an interest outside of himself. 

Conclude with an_ expression of 

thanksgiving for a wise heavenly Fa- 

ther. 


5. "And Crown Thy Good with 
Brotherhood" 


(If any of your young people have been 
to camp, enlist their help in presenting 
this service.) 


Catt To Worsuie: “Still, Still with 
Thee” (First stanza sung if possible by 
the young people presenting the serv- 
ice, or read by one of them.) 

Scripture: Psalm 121 

Hymn: “O Beautiful for Spacious Skies” 

Perrop oF Mepitation: “A Camp Con- 
versation”’ 

(The number involved in this will de- 
pend upon the number of experienced 
campers you have. Three or four will be 
adequate. If there is a tendency toward 
shyness, an adult leader could direct the 
group. Many junior highs are entirely 
capable of handling this kind of report- 
ing. Let them plan a conversation in 
which they speak to questions like those 
listed below.) ; 

Was there a feeling of comradeship be- 
tween the campers and the counselors? 

Did the out-of-doors give the young 
people a feeling of closeness to God that 
they do not experience indoors? 

Were there differences between camp 
and junior high school experiences? What 
were some of them? 


Do they see any camp experiences that 
they might carry over into their school 
life? their church youth group? 


In summary, the leader may point out 
that sometimes those who have not been 
to camp find it hard to understand the 
enthusiasm of those who have, while 
campers are impatient with people who 
do not share their enthusiasm. Point out 
that living together in a miniature Chris- 
tian Community, such as a church camp 
aims to be, is a source of the joy and en- 
thusiasm that campers discover and never 
forget. 
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RESPONSIVE PrayER: (Led by a camper) 
For the joy of making new friends, 
We thank thee, our Father. 
For the many new experiences that 
open to us daily, 
We thank thee, our Father. 
For the beauties of thy world and for 
the kindness of people, 
We thank thee, our Father. 
For the opportunity to work for the 
coming of thy kingdom, 
We thank thee, our Father, and ask 
thy blessing upon us. 


Ciosinc Hymn: “Jesus Calls Us o’er the 
Tumult” 


August Resources 


THEME: “God of the Earth, the Sky, the 
Sea” 


1. "Maker of All Above, Below" 


CaLL To WorsuHIP: 
“Holy, holy, holy, is the Lord of Hosts; 
the whole earth is full of his glory.” 
—Isaiah 6:3b 
Opreninc Hymn: “God of the Earth, the 
Sky, the Sea” 
Mepitration: “Two Bibles” 

Someone once said that God has given 
us two Bibles: the Bible that we study in 
church school, and the Bible that we see 
spread out before us that records God’s 
handiwork when he created the world in 
which we live. 

Summertime is the best time of all for 
getting acquainted with “our other Bible,”’ 
for then we can get out-of-doors. Perhaps 
we go to camp and literally “live” in the 
woods for at least two weeks, learning all 
we can about rocks and trees and grasses 
and wildflowers, or about snakes or the 
little animals of the woods. Or if we don’t 
go to camp, perhaps we have a vacation 
in the family car and drive through for- 
ests or mountainous country or miles of 
farmland. 

Whatever we do, even if we spend the 
summer at home, we can hardly fail to 
notice some of the beauty of summer or 
experience some of the joys of the out-of- 
doors. 

For the next four weeks we shall have 
an interesting time comparing these two 
Bibles. We will read some Bible passages, 
some of them written many more than 
two thousand years ago. There we shall 
find that men of Bible times learned 
some of the same things about God’s cre- 
ated world that we learn in our summer 
observations. They knew the stars and 
weather signs, the habits of birds; they 
rejoiced in the strength of the hills, the 
majesty of storms, the changing seasons. 


In all these ways we learn a new kinship » 


with the men of Bible times through an 
understanding and appreciation of the 
world of nature that we as much as they 
enjoy as God’s creation. 
Some ScripTurRE READINGS: 

First Reader: Psalm 24:1,2 

Second Reader: Psalm 95:1-7 

Third Reader: Genesis 1:29,30 


Fourth Reader: Psalm 33:6-9 (If de-— 


sired this passage may be read in un- 


ison. ) 
Ciostnc Hymn: “Joyful, Joyful, We 
Adore Thee” 


2. “When Lightnings Flash and 
Storm-winds Blow" 

CALL to Worsuip: “Stop and consider 
the wondrous works of God.’—Job 


37:14b 
Oreninc Hymn: “Fairest Lord Jesus” 


Mepitation: “Can Anyone Understand 
the Spreading of the Clouds?” 


Jesus’ many references to “the lilies,” 
“the foxes,’ “the birds of the air,” show 
that he was well acquainted with the 
world of the out-of-doors. It is hardly 
surprising then to find that he knew some 
of the age-old weather signs. 


First Reader: Matthew 16:1-4 (Clear or 
Stormy Weather) 


In camp and sometimes in science class- 
es we learn something about forecasting 
the weather. In this connection it is in- 
teresting to compare some of the Bible 
passages that have to do with “weather” 
with our new-found knowledge, or even 
with our common-sense observation of 
clouds, winds, and storms. We shall see 
that “weather-wise” our world has re- 
mained fairly constant through thousands 
of years. 

Second Reader: 

(Storms) 
Third Reader: 

Weather) 

In closing, let us read together a psalm 
that expresses the majesty of God as peo- 
ple of Bible times saw it manifested 
through the weather. 

Group Reading: Psalm 29 (in unison) 
Ciosinc Hymn: “God of the Earth, the 
Sky, the Sea” 


Job 36:26—37:13 


Psalm 65:9-13 (Fair 


3. "Thy Grandeur in the March 
of Night” 


Catt To Worsuip: Psalm 19:1 
“The Spacious Firma- 


OpENING Hymn: 
ment on High” 


REMAIN THE SAME 


TERT 


the 


...compares a familiar Bible story 
with an incident in modern living. 


See how closely today’s problems 
relate to those 2000 years ago. The 
Test will stimulate thinking... 
open new avenues for discussion 
... show why close association with 
the church is a great help to better 
citizenship. 


RUNNING TIME 20 MIN., RENTAL $7. 


Ask for your Quarterly “Church Calen- 
dar of Events’. It's FREE, at your film 
library, book store or 


Cathedral Films 


; 140 N. HOLLYWOOD WAY ¢ BURBANK, CALIF. 
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Meprration: “The Stars Show Forth the 
Glory of God” 


The stars have been a source of fasci- 
nation and wonderment to mankind 
throughout the centuries. Many years ago, 
no one has any idea how many, hunters 
or perhaps tenting nomads, noticed that 
certain groups of stars formed shapes in 
the night sky, and that these shapes never 
varied despite the position of the “con- 
stellation,” for that is our name for these 
groups of stars, in the sky according to 
the hour of the night or the season of the 
year. It makes us feel very close indeed to 
those men of long ago to find in the 
Bible mention of some of the very con- 
stellations that we see on star hikes or on 
overnights at camp. 


First Reader: Amos 5:8 
Second Reader: Job 9:9; 38:31,32 

We know, from other sources, that the 
people of Bible times steered their ships 
by the Great Bear or the Lesser Bear (the 
Big and Little Dippers, we would call 
them). 

It is interesting, in the light of the 
great strides that astronomers and space 
scientists are making, to read a passage 
from St. Paul, where by comparison, Paul 
indicated the state of astronomer’s knowl- 
edge in New Testament times. 

Third Reader: I Corinthians 15:41 

All of these Bible references point to 
the fact that the people of the Bible felt 
the same awe and reverence for the power 
of God that we today feel when we con- 
template the starry heavens above us. 


Unison Reading: Psalm 8:3,4 
Crostnc Hymn: “God of the Earth, the 
Sky, the Sea” 


4. "Creation Lives and Moves 


in Thee" 
Catt To Worsuip: Luke 13:19 


Openinc Hymn: “All Creatures of Our 
God and King” 
Meprration: “The Birds of the Air” 
Bird watching is growing in popularity, 
not just during the camping season, but 
the whole year round. Home birdfeeders, 
or civic wild-life refuges, or bird sanctu- 
aries show our growing interest in birds 
and bird habits. 


The men of Bible times were close ob- 
servers of birds, too. Job in particular 
shows that he had a keen understanding 
of the habits of various birds. 


First Reader: Job 39:13-17 (The ostrich) 
Second Reader: Job 39:26-29 (The hawk 
and the eagle) 3 
The writers of the Psalms, too, knew 
the habits of the birds. In the following 
well-knewn passage two common birds 
of our day are mentioned. 
Third Reader: Psalm 84:3,4 (The spar- 
row and the swallow) 


We began this worship service with a 
passage that showed Jesus’ love for the 
tiny birds making their nests in the 
branches of a mustard tree. In several 
other passages, he compared God’s con- 
cern for his children to the care with 
which God watches over the birds of the 
air, and in one famous passage Jesus com- 
pares his own concern for men to a moth- 
er hen’s watchfulness over her brood of 
chicks. 


Fourth Reader: Matthew 23:37 
CLosinc Hymn: “God of the Earth, the 
Sky, the Sea” 
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Sone High | cael. Young 


People’s Departments 


by Oliver B. Gordon* 


THEME FOR Juty-AuGust: Young peo- 
ple Look at God’s Universe 


To the Leader: 

Consideration by young people of na- 
ture is inevitable during the lush sum- 
mer months when they spend almost all 
of their time out-of-doors. It is not in- 
evitable, however, that they link the beau- 
ty and wonder of nature with God. These 
services will seek to bring to conscious 
focus the relationship of God to the order 
and beauty and awesomeness of his uni- 
verse and will attempt to sharpen this ap- 
preciation through the various media by 
which men have creatively aided their 
fellow men to a deeper sensitivity to God’s 
handiwork in his universe. Services 2,3,4 
and 5; services 6 and 7; services 8 and 9 
should be used as units. Otherwise each 
grouping may be rearranged to suit the 
resources, equipment and needs of the 
local department. 


1. Look at God the Creator 


WorsuHip CENTER: In service 2 a num- 
ber of paintings of nature are suggest- 
ed for interpretation. One of these may 
well be introduced to the department 
as the center of focus for this service. 


PRELUDE: “O Beautiful Spacious 

Skies” 

Catt to WorsHIP: 

Holy, holy, holy, Lord God Almighty! 

Heaven and earth are full of thee; 

Heaven and earth are praising thee; 

O Lord most high! 

Hymn: “Joyful, Joyful, We Adore Thee” 

(Stanzas 1 and 2) 

PRESENTATION: 

(A youth group under guidance may 
decide upon the use of one of the follow- 
ing suggested resource materials. If pos- 
sible they should be secured early enough 
for adjustment and presentation most suit- 
able by and for the local group.) 


for 


1. The Creation According to Genesis, 
a 10 minute sound film, in color. Rental 
sae denominational publishing houses— 
5.00. 


2. Creation, a 12” record, 78 rpm, 5 
minutes each side, featuring J. W. John- 
son’s poem narrated by Robert Beaven. 


Sale from denominational publishing 
houses—$2.00. 
3. God’s Wonderful World, a film 


strip in color. Its first four sections depict 
magnitude, variety, order and continuing 
process of creation. Sale from denomi- 
national publishing houses—$5.00. 


PRAYER: 

O God, our creator, help us to grow 
according to thy great plan. Make us ob- 
servant of the beauty and order in thy 
handiwork all about us. We thank thee 
for the physical joys the world offers— 


*Executive Secretary, Department of Christian 
Education and Evangelism, Philadelphia Council 
of Churches. 
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for the cool waters in which to swim, for 
the steep hills to climb, for the land to- 
till. 

We thank thee for the spiritual uplift 
the universe brings—for the myriad of 
stars at night, for the glory of the sun- 
set, for the music of birds. 

Give us, we pray, the sense to enjoy 
thy creation and the willingness to share 
in thy plan for growth and life abundant. 
Amen. 

CLostnc Hymn: 

World” 


2. Look at Nature Through Art 


Worsuip Center: Any one of the pic- 
tures of landscapes used in the service 
would be appropriate as a focus for 

~ worship. ; 


Pretupe: “This Is My Father’s World” 


Catt To WorsHIP: 
O Lord, how manifold are thy works! 
In wisdom hast thou made them all. 
Then bless the Lord, O my soul! 
And all that is within me, bless his holy 

name! 

Hymn: “For the Beauty of the Earth” 

(Stanzas 1 and 2) 


LEADER: 

Strangely enough, it sometimes takes 
a painting indoors to awaken us to beau- 
ties which lie all about us out-of-doors. As 
one writer puts it: 

A curve in the road and a hillside 

Clear cut against the sky; 

A tall tree tossed by autumn wind, 

And a white cloud riding high; 


“This Is My Father’s 


Ten men went along that road, 

And all but one passed by; 

He saw the hill and tree and the cloud 
With an artist’s mind and eye; 

And he put them down on canvas— 
For the other nine men to buy. 


—MARGARET FARRAND, 
in The Independent 


So great artists down through the ages 
have helped the untrained eye to focus 
attention upon beauty that can uplift our 
spirits. Robert Browning set forth this be- 
lief in these lines: 

For, don’t you mark? We’re made so 

that we love 

First when we see them painted, things 

we have passed 

Perhaps a hundred times nor cared to 


see. 
And so they are better painted, better 


for us, 
Which is the same thing. Art was given 
for that. 


God uses us to help each other so, 
Lending our minds out. 
—From “Fra Lippo Lippi” 

Let us look today at a number of paint- 
ings as a background for our better en- 
joyment and appreciation of Ged’s world 
all about us. 
PicTuRE INTERPRETATIONS: 

(The following are suggestive of the 
many great paintings depicting nature 
which may be purchased or borrowed 


PYF Pgs 


from local sources for temporary use: ) 
“The Angelus,” or “The Gleaners” by 
‘ ‘Millet* 
_ “OQmnipresent,” by Rosenkranz’ 
“When I Consider Thy Heavens,” by 
Taylor 
“Gardens at Arles,’ by Van Gogh 


Interpretations for the Rosenkranz 
and Taylor paintings are available at five 
cents each from the Educational Film Li- 
brary, Board of Christian Education, 1505 
Race St., Philadelphia 2, Pa. It also may 
be possible to secure a landscape painting 
by a local artist who might be invited to 
share his interpretation in person or 
through one of the young people in the 
department. 


CLosinc Hymn: 


z 
*, 
5 

“ 


Pl he 


“We Plow the Fields” 


3. Look at Nature Through Music 


-_ Worsuip CENTER: See Service No. 2 
PRELUDE: “Doxology” 


Catt to Worsuip: (Repeat or read 
Psalm 100, in unison) 


__ Hymn: “All People that on Earth Do 


Dwell” 


INTRODUCTION: 

: . Music stirs the spirit and uplifts the 

soul. G. Stanley Hall once said, “For the 

average youth there is probably no other 
such an agent for educating the heart to 
the true appreciation as music.” As we 
seek to tune our thoughts and emotions 

_ to the deeper significance of God’s uni- 

_ verse, we find in music a stimulation and 
guide to new insights. 

Guwep Hymn Sine: 

(The youth committee in charge should 
secure a copy of Christ and the Fine Arts 
by C. P. Maus and study pages 551 
through 555. Other nature hymns will 
also suggest themselves for use. The pe- 
riod should include group singing, at 
least one solo and brief hymn interpreta- 
_ tions.) 

Crosinc Prayer: (Ask for a period of 
silent prayer, during which the pianist 
should play softly the concluding hymn 

‘ just sung. Close with the Lord’s Prayer 

or a benediction.) 


4. Look at Nature Through 
Literature 

Worsuip CENTER: See Service No. 2 

PRELUDE: “O _ Beautiful 

: Skies” 

Catt tro Worsuip: Psalm 98:la 

_ Hymn: “This Is My Father’s World” 

LEADER: 


i ee 


for’ Spacious 


Literature is full of the wonders and 
- beauties of nature, which reveal to the 
observant eye and to the religiously mind- 
ed not only the power of God but our 
Creator’s love and care. 
The Old Testament pictures it for us in 
words of unequaled grandeur. (Select Job 
- 36:26—37:14 or Psalm 104, or a portion 
g of each to be read responsively or by one 
of the young people.) 
: Classical literature and more recent 
books abound in descriptive passages and 
poems about nature which help us to ap- 
_ preciate anew what God has provided for 
; our enjoyment. 


PRESENTATION: 


‘prepare a presentation of passages and 


1Prints of these are available from the Bureau 
of Audio-Visual Aids, Evangelical and Reformed 
1505 Race St., Philadelphia 2, Pa. Many 


public libraries loan prints of pictures. 
June, 1955 


(A committee of young people should. 


poems which especially appeal to them. A 
variety of presentation and explanations 
by the young people of their choices can 
make this period a most interesting one. 
A few possible selections to be found in 
the public library include: “To the Dan- 
delion” by J. R. Lowell; “To a Skylark” 
by P. B. Shelley; “To a Mountain Daisy” 
by R. Burns; “Pippa Passes” by R. Brown- 
ing; “To a Cloud” and “A Walk at 
Sunset,” by W. C. Bryant; “Trees” by J. 
Kilmer; and “God of the Open Air,’ by 
H. van Dyke.) 
CLosinc Hymn: “Joyful; Joyful, 
Adore Thee” (Stanzas 1,2 and 4) 


5. Look at Nature Through 
Science 

WorsuHip Center: See service No. 2 

PRELUDE: “O Master, Let Me Walk with 
Thee” 

Catt To WorsHIP: 

Oh come, let us worship the Lord, 
The Lord of truth and righteousness. 
Invocation: Great God and Creator of 
the universe; grant us the wisdom to 
find thy truth; give us the insight to 
see thee in it; help us to use it wisely 

and well. Amen. 
Hymn: “Holy Spirit, 

(Stanzas 1, 2 and 3) 
LEADER: “Whose Truth?” 


Great truths are dearly bought. The 
common truth, 

— as men give and take from day to 
ay, 

Comes in the common walk of easy life, 

Blown by the careless wind across the 
way. 

Bought in the market, at the current 
price, 

Bred of the smile, the jest, perchance 
the bowl, 

It tells no tales of daring or of worth, 

Nor pierces even the surface of a soul. 


We 


Truth Divine” 


Great truths are greatly won. Not found 
by chance, 

Nor wafted on the breath of summer 
dream, 

But grasped in the great struggle of the 


soul, 
Hard buffeting with adverse wind and 


stream. 

Wrung from the troubled spirit in hard 
hours 

Of weakness, solitude, perchance of 


pain, 

Truth springs, like harvest, from well- 

plowed field, 

And the soul feels it has not wept in 

vain. 
—Horatius Bonar 

These words express the glory of sci- 
ence in its dedication to truth and the 
commitment of the scientist to countless 
hours of hard work and endless experi- 
mentation—never content until new truths 
are discovered. But whose truth? The an- 
swer for the Christian is, God’s truth. It 
is interesting to note that the deeper the 
scientist delves into the secrets of nature 
the greater becomes man’s concern and 
interest in the underlying cause of the 
laws uncovered and man’s relationship 
to the universe. 

The old debate about the conflict of 
religion and science has been largely re- 
solved by the fuller understanding that 
science tells us how things are made and 
how they run; it describes the world. Re- 
ligion, on the other hand, gives us an- 
swers to the deeper question as to why 
things are the way they are, and it can 
be said to interpret the meaning of that 
very same world which science describes. 


Increasingly scientists are pointing out 
the fact that scientific research is uncov- 
ering new skills and new energies that 
necessitate moral and ethical judgments 
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to control them for good ends. As an ex- 
ample, science released atomic energy. 
Only religion can guide us in its proper 
use. It is proper, then, to say that sci- 
ence and religion are not opponents but 
brothers in their search for God’s truth. 
PRAYER: 

“OQ God, our Heavenly Father, who 
hast given to men the power to know the 
world thou hast created, and dost rejoice 
when they find the truth: inspire all our 
learning, in whatsoever area it may take 
place, that as we learn the truth we shall 
learn of thee, and come to love and 
serve thee, through Jesus Christ, our Lord. 
Amen.”” 

Curosinc Hymn: “O Master, Let Me 

Walk with Thee” 


6. Look at God's Infinite Spaces 


Worsuip CENTER: The painting, “When 
I Gonsider Thy Heavens,” by Taylor, 
would be especially fitting as the focus 
of attention. 

PRELUDE: “The Spacious Firmament on 
High” 

Catt to WorsHIP: 

God of the earth, the sky, the sea; 

Maker of all above, below! 

Creation lives and moves in thee, 

Thy present life through all doth flow. 
—LONGFELLOW 


Hymn: “The Spacious Firmament on 

High” 

PRESENTATION: 

(A youth committee may rent or buy 
from an audio-visual house, “The Big 
Eye,”* a film-strip in color describing 
God’s wonders in the heavens. The com- 
mittee should preview it and make care- 
ful preparations for its presentation, re- 
writing the script in anyway which seems 
best.) 

Srrent Prayer: (The leader should ask 
for a period of silent prayer and medi- 
tation as the group thinks of God’s 


wonders in the universe. ) 
Crosinc Hymn: “God of the Earth, the 
Sky, the Sea” 


7. Look at God's Small Creations 


Worsuip CENTER: A bowl of flowers 
flanked by two candles and an open 
Bible placed in front of the flowers. 


PRELUDE: “This Is My Father’s World” 


Catt To WorsHIP: 

“Flower in the crannied wall, 

I pluck you out of the crannies, 

Hold you here, root and all, in my 
hand, 

Little flower—but if I could under- 
stand 

What you are, root and all, and all in 
all, 

I should know what God and man is.” 

ALFRED, Lorp TENNYSON 


Hymn: “This Is My Father's World” 

PRESENTATION: (As a companion service 
to No. 6, it is suggested that the Youth 
Department secure and make a _ use 
similar to that of service No. 6 of “God 
of Little Things,” * a filmstrip in color 
depicting God’s wonders in a drop of 
water. ) 

ScriptuRE: Matthew 6:28-30 and Luke 
12:6-7 
2From Youth Fellowshi 

right, 1954 by W. L. 

sion. 


3It may be aig for $5.50, with script, from 
Roa’s Films, No. Plankinton Ave., Milwaukee 
3, Wisconsin. 
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Kit, Volume 12, Copy- 
enkins. Used by permis- 


Ciostnc Hymn: “We Plow the Fields, 


and Scatter” 


8. Look at the Commonplace 

in Nature 
WorsuHIp CENTER: See Service No. 2 
PRELUDE: “For the Beauty of the Earth” 


Catt To WorsHIP: 
Happy are they that have eyes to see: 
For they shall find God everywhere, 
For they shall see him where others see 
stone. 
Happy are they that have deep insight, 
For they shall rejoice in the undiscov- 
ered paths of God. 
—Anonymous 


Hymn: “All Creatures of Our God and 
King” (Stanzas 1,2,3 and 4) 


MEDITATION: ~ 


“God gave me joy in the common 
things: ; 

In the dawn that lures, the eve that 
sings. 


In the new grass sparkling after rain, 
In the late wind’s wild and weird re- 
frain; 


In the springtime’s. spacious field of 
gold, 
In the precious light by winter doled. 


God give "me hope for ; each day that 
springs, 


God give me joy in the common things. 
Tuomas C. Ciarx* 


It has well been said that there are no 
commonplace objects in nature. Its order, 
its surpassing beauty, its infinite variety 
preclude any such designation, for the 
term “commonplace” denotes an object 
of little worth and no interest. 

Theoretically this is correct. Yet prac- 
tically, we pass by and overlook nature 
around us day by day. We take it for 
granted. We will often travel miles on 
our vacation and take hundreds of pic- 
tures of nature’s grandeur and beauty 
because we have consciously focused our 
attention upon new scenes or highly pub- 
licized beauty spots. This same attention 
in our own back yard would frequently 
reveal riches too often overlooked. 
Charles Lounsbury expressed this beauti- 
fully in what has been called the most 
spiritual last will and testament ever 
written. (This will may be found for 
reading in Christ and the Fine Arts by 
C. P. Maus or in Services for the Open 
by Mallon-Bragdon.) 


CLosinc Hymn: “This Is. My Father's 
World” 


9. Look at the Crises in Nature 


Worsuip CENTER: See Service No. 2 

PRELUDE: “Holy, Holy, Holy” 

Catt To Worsuip: Psalm 99: 1-4 

Hymn: “O Worship the King” 

DratocuE: “Why Are There Crises in 
Nature?” 


Leader: It is easy to see God in the 
beauties of nature and to* thank him for 
the blessings he has bestowed freely upon 
us all. It is likewise easy to see him in 
the power of a great waterfall and sense 
him in the boundless energy released from 
the atom and be grateful for the good 
things nature offers man. 

Questioner: Yes, but what of the harm- 
ful crises in nature—the floods, the earth- 
quakes, the epidemics which sometimes 


*Permission requested 


blot out entire cities? And what about 
wars in which men use implements of de- 
struction forged from God’s own creation? 
Forged by man because God has allowed 
him so to do? What do these things tell 
us of God? 


Leader: Your questions have always 
been asked. The full answer has never 
been given. We can say that some of these 
crises come because of man’s sin. Atomic 
warfare is a crisis directly attributable to 
the sinful greed and hate of men. We now 
know that many floods are caused by 
great lumber projects. The indiscriminate 
felling of forests have given money to a 
few and service to some others but have 
released torrents of water which destroy- 
ed life and property. This is sin. 

Questioner: But surely there are many 
crises in nature for which man cannot just- 
ly be blamed. 

Leader: This is true. If the first cause 
of many crises is sin, a second is man’s 
ignorance. In many parts of the world 
today epidemics are customary because 
man has not learned God’s laws or sani- 
tation or enjoyed the advances of medi- 
cal science. And of course even knowledge 
will not prevent accidents. For example, 
the law of gravity—surely a law which 
works for the general well being of man— 
may be the cause of a fatal fall. Hardly 
God’s fault. 

Questioner: But why allow these hard- 
ships and dangers at all? Or doesn’t God 
care? 

Leader: Maybe, on the contrary, it 
proves God’s care and love. For without 
difficulties to face and overcome man 
would resemble the jellyfish. God so as- 
sures us of strength of character. We pay 
a price but God pays it too because he 
loves and suffers with us. Finally, we must 
admit that as finite Christians we can 
never know all the answers but must fall 
back upon the advice of the early writer 
of Proverbs—“Trust in the Lord with all 
thine heart, and lean not unto thine own 
understanding.” 

PRAYER: 

Gracious Father, help us to face brave- 
ly the catastrophes and crises of life. Grant 
us repentance for our sinful responsibility, 
both through commission and omission, 
for these crises. Help us to strive against 
superstition and ignorance of thy natural 
laws. And give us patience and fortitude 
to withstand what we often cannot under- 
stand and always give us the assurance 
of thy goodness and thy love and care 
over us all. In the name of Christ. Amen. 


CiLosinc Hymn: “Fairest Lord Jesus” 


Answering Questions 
(Continued from page 23) 


PE Pilgrim Press, available 
denominational bookstores. 


from 


SRA Science Research Associates, 57 
W. Grand Ave., Chicago 10, II. 
PSC Pennsylvania State College, Ex- 


tension Service, State College, 


Pa. 
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Behavior and Misbehavior, 
A Teacher's Guide to Action 


By James L. Hymes, Jr. New York, 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1955. 140 p. 

How often have you wished someone 
would give you steps 1, 2, and 3 in help- 
ing children to behave? That’s exactly 
what Dr. James L. Hymes does in Be- 
havior and Misbehavior. 

The things he suggests are not cure- 
alls imposed on the children but sound, 
practical ways of getting at the roots of 
a child’s difficulties and helping him. 
He tells you what to do after you have 
behavior—or mis- 
behavior—is normal or if it indicates a 
child in difficulties. What’s more, he 
doesn’t stop at recommending the teach- 
er change his way or the teaching situa- 
tion; he suggests how to make these 
changes. 

No person can expect an immediate re- 
sponse to care given to a child who is ill. 
Dr. Hymes encourages the teacher who is 
endeavoring to help the child whose be- 
havior is a symptom of emotional or 
physical illness. He helps the teacher to 
know what to do and what to expect— 
sometimes maybe more trouble before 
things get better. 

The book is written in a clear, simple 
style easy to read and understand. While 
it is primarily intended for teachers, par- 
ents will find it worth reading also. 
They'll find it a book that doesn’t criti- 
cize them for all the troubles the younger 
generation has but which assumes they 
are eager to help children develop to be 
their best selves. 

Auice L. Gopparp 


Children Are Artists 


By Daniel M. Mendelowitz. 
Stanford University Press, 1953. 
140 p. $3.00. 

“Adults . . . can help our children es- 
tablish the habit of creativity as a nor- 
mal part of everyday life. Our children 
then can realize the resources within 
themselves for the fulfillment of their 
own lives and the life of our national 
community.” This, the closing statement, 
suggests the burden of this volume. 

The author discusses the significance 
of creative expression in a child’s de- 
velopment at progressive levels of growth. 
At the same time he helps the reader to 
see what can, and what cannot, be ex- 
pected of the individual at various stages. 
Included are illustrations of the kinds of 
experiences needed to stimulate the de- 
velopment of one’s own resources. 

Artistic expression is seen as the right 
of every individual, not just the “talented” 
child. In fact, talent, in the sense of 


Stanford, 
Third 


marked: ability to achieve, is seen as the - 


potential attainment of every individual 
through some medium if he is given am- 
ple opportunity to develop and express 


_ natural interests. 


June, 1955 


The book is generously illustrated with 
photographs of the art work of children 
and adolescents, each accompanied by an 
interpretation, 

The adult reader will find this book 
helpful in understanding children and 
youth, especially as they reveal them- 
selves through the media of the arts and 
as their experiences with art contribute 
to the picture of the world and society 
which they are forming. The adult will 
find guidance for his own enrichment as 
well as many practical insights for help- 
ing children and young people experience 
the benefits of whole-hearted expression 
through art. 

Mary E. VENABLE 


Toward a Theology of Evangelism 


By Julian N. Hartt. Nashville, Abing- 
don Press, 1955. 123 p. $2.00. 

The author of this book is the Noah 
Porter Professor of Philosophical The- 
ology, Yale University Divinity School. 
He writes not only from the vantage 
point of a professor’s chair, but out of a 
rich, practical background in the pas- 
torate. 

The book is aptly entitled Toward a 
Theology of Evangelism. No attempt is 
made to present a systematic theology; 
nor is the treatment biblical except in 
the sense that the author attempts to 
“Gnterpret the actualities to which the 
Scriptures bear witness.” The author does 
clear the ground necessary for the erec- 
tion of a structure of systematic theology. 

Here is a book for our day. The human 
situation, and man’s involvement in it, are 
examined with insights derived from the 
best in modern theological and _philo- 
sophical thought. The author lays bare 
the real nature of man’s. guilt and sin; 
the redemption and salvation to be had in 
Christ. That gospel, however, leads to no 
social escapism; the message has social as 
well as personal implications. Moreover, 
the author helps us see that the church 
needs be redeemed from cultural pride 
and inordinate selfish concern if it is to 
be the true Body of Jesus Christ. 

The various chapter headings them- 
selves indicate the realism of the author’s 
approach: “A Charge to Keep,” “God, 
the Almighty Father,’ “Our Lord, Jesus 
Christ,” “The Human Situation,” “The 
Holy Spirit and the Church,’ “The 
World and the Kingdom,” “World Revo- 
lution and Individual Transformation,” 
“Evangelical Zeal and Cultural Pride,” 
“The Race with Time.” 

Sunday school teachers, ministers, and 
laymen will find the study of this book 
highly rewarding. 

Paut L. Srurces 


Intelligible Religion 
By Philip H. Phenix. New York, Har- 
per & Brothers, 1954. 189 p. $2.75. 
This book is a discussion of religion for 
modern minded people. It is for those 


who believe in progress, in the objective 
study of nature and history and in the 
constant translation of universal percep- 
tions into modern usage. 


The author deals with the center of 
man’s problem when he tries to live re- 
ligiously today. The opening chapters 
confront the reader at the point of ma- 
turity. 

Here is a unique book. Even if you do 
not agree with it you can not ignore it. 
The author gives what he feels to be a 
representative need translated into the 
main problems in the field of the philoso- 
phy of religion. Typical problems are 
treated with an effort to avoid over-em- 
phasis on any one point of view. Stu- 
dents, ministers and laymen will all be 
interested in this book. 


The material is centered around five 
basic experiences which the author lists as 
“Change, dependence, order, value and 
imperfection” in relation to certain major 
religious ideas. 


This book has grown out of materials 
and experiences available to Mr. Phenix 
as a professional educator. It rests on a 
laboratory study of learning that gives 
significant results. It is a ‘must’ for 
Christian educators in particular, and all 
thinking adults in general. 


Lois ILLINGwWoRTH 


The Second Book of Maccabees 


Edited by Sollmon Zeitlin. New York, 
Harper & Brothers, 1954, 271 p., $4.00. 

Here is a challenging volume. The 
Greek text, the translation, and the com- 
mentary, each in its own way is superb. 

The introduction (1-05) is the work of 
Dr. S. Zeitlin at his best. All the ger- 
mane material is marshaled; order is 
brought out of confusion; historical values 
are assured, and strange religious ideas 
emerge. Startling conclusions are arrived 
at. The “Epitomist,” who about 42 B.C. 
synoptisized the works of Jason, advocated 
prayers for the dead, physical resurrection, 
and values of martyrdom—all ideas for- 
eign to contemporary Judaism, but basic 
to early Christianity. 

Further, the mass of evidence suggests 
that the environment of the Epitomist was 
not Alexandria, but was Antioch, the 
chief center of early Christianity. Further, 
the early Christian Fathers greatly prized 
Second Maccabees, and the Church coun- 
cils considered it canonical. 

All interested in Christian origins should 
be familiar with this book. 


I. G. MatrHEews 


New Horizons in Creative 
Thinking 

Edited by R. M. MaclIver. New York, 
Harper & Brothers, 1954. 159 p. $2.00. 


Those who were able to attend the 
series of luncheon addresses delivered at 
the Institute of Religious and Social 
Studies during the winter of 1953-54, had 
a very stimulating experience. The sub- 
ject was a popular one, and the speakers 
were all notable in their own fields. In 
effect, each gives his judgment as to the 
demands of our time on the creative 
genius and wisdom of writers, poets, 
dramatists, artists, and musicians, as con- 
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An Evaluation 
of Christian Education 
—in Home, 

School, 

Church, 

and Community 


THE 
CHRISTIAN 
IMPRINT 


by 
Fred P. 
Corson 


President of 
‘the Board of 
Education of 
the Methodist 
Church, and 
former Pres- 
ident. of 
Dickinson 
College 


The facts of Christian educa- 
tion today are accurately and in- 
terestingly presented in this chal- 
lenging book. Here a church lead- 
er with wide educational experi- 
ence takes a searching look at 
Christian education: its methods 
and its goal—to leave the “stamp 
of Christ” upon the lives of youth. 


Christian education must 
leave Christ’s indelible mark upon 
the coming generation, says Dr. 
Corson, if there is to be a cure 
for the ‘“twentieth-century  sick- 
ness’—a hope for a Christian 
world. In THE CHRISTIAN 
IMPRINT, he not only makes an 
evaluation of existing situations in 
Christian education, but also of- 
fers practical suggestions about 
what can be done to improve 
them. Startling facts and timely 
illustrations reinforce every point, 
giving the reader the assurance 
that here he is at the heart of the 
problems and goal of Christian 
education. 

$2.50 


at all bookstores 


ABINGDON ime 


Se aca SL aad 


sidered by these artists themselves. Also 
among the speakers were a scientist, a 
philosopher and an economist. 

The main impression from reading the 
book is of a fireworks display of brilliant 
ideas, shooting into the air and disap- 
pearing. There is not enough relation 
between the various points of view to 
leave one with a clear memory of what 
has been said. 

The frequent reference to religion 
throughout the discussions is of interest, 
since these men think of religion in terms 
of their own specialities. The discussion 
of religion and drama is of special in- 
terest. 

Those who enjoy playing with ideas will 
find this an exciting book. However, it 
is definitely “highbrow,” and since no 
one can be expert in all the fields cov- 
ered, the reader may be confused by the 
unfamiliar names and concepts. Perhaps 
it would best be read a little at a time, 
when one finds his mind settling in old 
ruts and needs something to jolt it loose. 

Littian WILLIAMS 


Fellowship Hymnal 


J. Obert Kempson, and James R. Syd- 
nor, Editors, New York 10, National 
Council of Churches 1955. 305 hymns. 
$1.50 each. $1.25 for fifty or more. 

A collection of hymns, rituals and 
worship materials for use in hospitals, 
prisons, asylums, and other institutions. It 
replaces a previous similar edition. 


GE LES : 
Sears in 


SS ortes 


by Julius 
Fischbach 


Thirty-one stories aimed directly 
at children’s interests and under- 
standing, designed expressly for use 
in children’s worship services. 

Based on the Bible with intriguing 
scriptural themes, these proven sto- 
ries offer ministers help in preparing 
children’s sermons; Sunday school 
teachers aid in making their lessons 
More attractive; and parents guid- 
ance for devotions at home. $2.00 
also by Julius Fischbach— 

STORY SERMONS FOR BOYS 
AND GIRLS $1.75 


At Att BooxstTorEes 


ABINGDON PRESS 


THE : ~~ 


CHRISTIAN 
FAITH 


SERIES 


REINHOLD NIEBUHR, Consulting Editor 


The intelligent man’s re-introduction 
to the Christian religion. Solid, pro- 
vocative works by creative theolo- 
gians who challenge modern thinking 
... illuminating the Way of the Cross 
rather than the Road to Success. 


These volumes, although contain- 
ing much new insight, are also planned 
to appeal to readers whose religious 
training ended in Sunday School and 
who are in need of guidance during 
the current “boom in faith.” 


Comments The Christian Century: “It 
is high time that the newer theological 
currents found expression in nontech- 
nical language which the educated lay- 
man, in and outside the churches, can 
understand. At the same time, this 
needs to be done without watering 
down content or oversimplifying 
issues. The present series is an attempt 
to be popular in the best sense of the 
world . . . Laudable indeed.” 


THE RENEWAL OF MAN 


by Alexander Miller A Twentieth Cen- 
tury essay on justification by faith. $2.95 


MAN’S KNOWLEDGE 
OF GOD by William Wolf God's 


revelation of Himself in history and its 
meaning for contemporary man. $2.95 


DOING THE TRUTH 


by James A. Pike A fresh analysis of 
Christian ethics with special attention to 
the dynamic for goodness found in man’s 
relationship with God. $2.95 


HARDNESS OF HEART 


by E. La B. Cherbonnier A new inter- 
pretation of the doctrine of sin, not as 
inherited taint, nor breaking of rules, but 
as the worship of contemporary idols. 
Ready ‘in June. $2.95 


THE STRANGENESS OF 
THE CHURCH 


by Daniel T. Jenkins A fresh under- 
standing of the church and a plan for its 
future. Ready in July. $2.95 


At all booksellers, or direct from 
DOUBLEDAY & CO., INC. 


Dept. CF, Garden City, N. Y. 
es ee 
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~ Happening? 


ee 


- What's 


Convention Plans Completed 


CHICAGO, Ill.—In an all-day meet- 


ing in Cleveland April 26, the General 


Convention Committee of the 23rd In- 
ternational _Sunday School Convention 
completed plans for the convention. At 
a noon luncheon the committee met with 
the Cleveland Convention Committee ap- 
pointed by the Cleveland Church Feder- 
ation. Dr. Reusen H. MueE ter, Bishop 
of the Evangelical United Brethren 
Church, served as chairman. He pointed 
out that church membership is increas- 
ing more than the population, and Sun- 
day school enrollment is increasing more 
than church membership. 

Rev. Ratpu N. Moutp, Chairman of 
the Program Committee, stated that many 
agencies look to the Sunday school to do 
what they can’t do. He added, “We have 
been jolted into reappraisal and into a 
new look at our heritage of faith. The 
Sunday school is the church at its logical 
task—teaching.” 

Other reports made during the day re- 


- veal that 850 registrations of the 10,000 


are in three months prior to the conven- 
tion. The committee urges that denomina- 
tions and councils put their promotional 


WANTED: 
DIRECTOR OF CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 


Growing church in community north of Chi- 
cago. Church school over 300. One-room 


apartment. A challenge for ambitious person. 


Write: Mr. John Andrews, First 
Conaepgational Church, 5934 Eighth Avenue, 


enosha, Wisconsin 


Part-time Christian Education worker desiring 
to. do graduate work in New York or 


Princeton 

NEEDED 
by suburban Congregational Church next 
Fa! ; 


Write: Rev. John H. Elliott, 
20 St. Paul’s Place, Nutley, New Jersey. 


Director of Christian Education 


Thirty-six-year-old minister, B.D, M.Th., Th.D.; 
14 years experience as pastor and in Chris- 
tian eduction. Desires position as Director of 
Christian Education in large church. Special 
ability in administration and leadership frain- 


4 _ing. Fine references. 


Write Box 12, 1.J.R.E., 79 E. Adams, 
Chicago 3, Illinois. 


efforts into high gear to insure 10,000 in 
attendance when the Convention convenes 
on July 27. 

Reports from the local arrangements 
committee brought the welcome informa- 
tion that there will be free parking avail- 
able for 5,000 cars in lots located be- 
tween the Public Auditorium and the 
Stadium. 

Rev. Cuarres H. Bricut, chairman of 
the Cleveland Committee, reported that a 
promotion committee appointed for the 
nine county areas surrounding Cleveland 
had accepted a registration goal of 3,000 
full-time registrants from the area. 


Dates of Rocky Mountain 
A-V Workshop 


CHICAGO, Ill.—The Audio-Visual and 
Broadcast Department wishes to publicize 
the correct dates of the Rocky-Mountain 
Workshop, since wrong dates have been 
printed. This important Workshop will be 
held at Pueblo, Colorado August 15-19, 
1955. Epmunp Suaw, Secretary of the 
Department of Audio-Visuals for the 
American Baptist Convention, will give a 
course in Production, which will be of spe- 
cial interest to those wanting to produce 
slide sets, filmstrips or motion pictures of 
local activities. Other courses will also be 
offered. A brochure giving complete in- 
formation may be obtained from the Colo- 
rado Council of Churches, 1458 Pennsyl- 
vania Ave., Denver 3, Colorado. 


Sermon Manuscripts Invited 


NASHVILLE, Tenn.—Sermon manv- 
scripts about the Christian family are be- 
ing solicited for a book to be published 
next year by Abingdon Press. 

Two typewritten copies of each manu- 
script should be submitted to the editor, 
Rev. J. GC. Wynn, 1105 Witherspoon 
Building, Philadelphia 7, Pa., by the dead- 
line of August 10. Preachers are invited 
to enter sermons about marriage, par- 
ental responsibility, family religion, sex 
standards, etc. An honorarium of $25.00 
will be paid for each sermon selected for 
publication by an editorial committee 
from the Joint Department of Family Life 
in the National Council of Churches. Ser- 
mons sent in become the property of the 
committee and will not be returned. 


Personals 


NASHVILLE, Tenn. — A Methodist 
editor, Miss Mary M. Harrison, died in 
Nashville on April 11, 1955 of a heart 
ailment. Miss Harrison, who had com- 
pleted residential work at Boston Uni- 
versity for a Ph.D. degree in religion, 
joined the staff of the Methodist Board 
of Education in June, 1944. She edited 
the Wesley Quarterly, which has the 
largest circulation of any Methodist 
church school periodical for adults, and 
assisted in editing special study courses. 
She was a member of the Editors’ Section 
of the Divisiion of Education, National 
Council of Churches. 


NEWTOWN, Conn.—Dr. Benjamin 
S. WixcuesTer died on April 29 at the 
age of 87. He was Editor and Education 
Secretary of the Congregational Sunday 
School Publishing Society from 1910 to 
1917, and Secretary of Education for the 
Federal Council of Churches from 1917 
to 1930. He was a member of the Educa- 
tional Commission in the early years of 


the International Council of Religious 
Education. 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa. — The Rev. 


Ezra Duncan, who served for many years 
as an area director of Christian Educa- 
tion for the American Baptist Convention, 
died this spring at his home in Torring- 
ton, Wyoming. Mr. Duncan was the Direc- 
tor of Christian Education for the Ne- 
braska Baptist Convention from 1925 to 
1936. He then served as director for the 
Tri-State area (Idaho, Montana, Utah) 
until 1942, when he retired. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa.—The Rev. R. 
Lewis JouNnson, pastor of the First 
Baptist Church of Burlington, Vermont, 
is to be the mew Director of Christian 
Education for the Chicago Baptist Asso- 
ciation. He succeeds the Rev. Mack 
McCray, who resigned to become Ex- 
ecutive Secretary of the Northern Cali- 
fornia convention. Mr. Johnson was Di- 
rector of Christian education for New 
York State from 1945-1951. 


CME Church Changes Name 


CHICAGO, Iil—The Colored Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church has changed its 
name to “Christian Methodist Episcopal 
Church.” This change was presented to 
the conferences some time ago and enough 
of them have ratified it to make the new 
name official. 


Public School Graduates 


Make Good 

WASHINGTON, D.C.—A recent study 
by the Princeton University Counseling 
Service found that the 244 public high 
school graduates in the survey group 
earned higher grades, on the average, than 
did the 398 private school alumni. (It is 
understood that private schools include 
parochial schools.) Surveys of students in 
both freshman and sophomore years 
showed that public school graduates were 
found to earn higher grades than private 
school graduates of equal ability, as meas- 
ured by a scholastic aptitude test. 
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THE 


Presents 


Visual Education Fellowship 


OSCAR J. RUMPF 


Director, Depart- 
ment of United Pro- 
motion, Evangelical 
and Reformed 
Church 


You Use Yi 


You ARE the user! Each person likes 
to do a thing in his own way—and rightly 
so. A producer may give suggestions for 
the use of the audio-visual—and some 
audio-visual expert may have additional 
ideas, but—you know your audience and 
you are the user of the material. 

Let’s plan your next family night pro- 
gram. As you and the committee do the 
planning, keep in mind the following: 

1. For whom are you planning your 
program? Let’s assume that 250 members 
of families will be present—all ages from 
older primary and up. 

2. What is your purpose? You want to 
encourage family worship experiences in 
their homes. 

3. How can you best accomplish this? 
The Audio-Visual Resource Guide lists 
the film Faith of Our Families, a Family 
Films production. The story gives ex- 
amples of how at least three families had 
family worship experiences. At a church 
family night gathering, the importance of 
family worship is discussed. Through fam- 
ily scenes it raises the questions: How? 
What? and When? Then, through other 
family situations further questions are 
raised. “What if there is a baby in the 
family?” “What if ages are widely 
spread?” “What about conflicting time 
schedules?” “What if I live alone?” The 


church group is brought back to sum- 
marize their thinking and give their final 
points. This film might be a real possi- 
bility for your group. 

When ordering the film, ask the li- 
brary to send the guide to the film in ad- 
vance so that the committee may plan for 
the introduction and use. Preview the film 
before showing it, to insure proper inte- 
gration with use plans. 

You might introduce the film by ex- 
plaining that it is about family worship— 
the worship of God by the family in the 


home, and that it suggests several ways. 


for family worship. Suggest that the audi- 
ence look for ways their families could 
best have meaningful experiences. 

After the showing of the film, it may 
be possible for several families of the 
church to share ways in which they have 
family worship. The audience may want 
to have an open discussion. You, of course, 
know your people and can plan a mean- 
ingful program after the film showing. 

Some churches distribute copies of the 
denominational family devotions booklet. 
This is an idea. 

There are many ways in which families 
can have creative worship experiences in 
the home. Use this “tool” at one of your 
family night programs—this may be the 
means through which effective family 
worship can be encouraged in the home. 


NEW RELEASES 


The following are films produced for 
the Joint Commission on Missionary Ed- 
ucation of the National Council of 
Churches related to the mission themes 
for 1955-56. You will recall the foreign 
mission theme—‘“Christian Mission in a 
Revolutionary Age,” and the home mis- 
sion theme—‘‘American Indians.” These 
films will be available from the Broadcast- 
ing and Film Commission, National 
Council of Churches, 220 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 1, N. Y. 


In the Face of Jeopardy—28%4 minutes, 
in color or black and white. Rental: color 
—$12.00; black and white—$8.00. Set in 
the jungles of Southeast Asia, this film 
story shows the present-day struggle be- 
tween Communism and Christianity—and 
of the struggle in one man’s heart between 
faith and fear. Communism is seen as the 
destroyer of the spirit of man. Christian- 
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ity is powerfully portrayed in the heroic 
life sacrifice of a Chinese Christian. 


Song of the Shining Mountains—28%4 
minutes in color or black and white. Rent- 
al: color—$12.00; black and white— 
$8.00. Filmed against a background of 
majestic natural beauty, the film presents 
the sordid, shocking truth about life on 
American Indian reservations. This is the 
story of Andy Red Cloud as seen through 
the eyes of a college girl who goes to the 
reservation as a student summer service 
worker and the missionary who has known 
Andy since he was a child. 


Look for evaluations of these new re- 
leases in forthcoming issues of the month- 
ly Evaluation Bulletins. For further in- 
formation, write: Visual Education Fel- 
lowship, National Council of Churches, 79 
East Adams St., Chicago 3, Illinois. 


New Release Evaluation 
Major Religions of the World 


16mm. motion picture, color, 20 min- 
utes. Producer: Encyclopedia Britannica 
Films. Available from EBF dealers. Ap- 
ply for rental. 

Major Religions of the World illustrates 
man’s quest for a relationship with God 
throughout the ages. It presents a brief 
outline of each of the five major religions 
—Hinduism, Buddhism, Judaism, Chris- 
tianity, Islam. Maps from the area of the 
world where éach of these religions orig- 
inated are shown; also actual ceremonies 
in churches, chapels, synagogues and mos- 
ques. Through rituals, practices and re- 
ligious customs, the major tenets of each 
faith are eS 

This would be a good resource for sum- 
mary in a college class in comparative re- 
ligion. HIGHLY RECOMMENDED as 
a basis for discussion of major faiths, with 
young adults and adults. RECOMMEND- 
ED with senior highs through adults to 
give information on comparative reli- 
gions. May be used to teach respect for 
each man's way of belief. 

Transitions flow easily and effectively. 
Explanations are clear and concise, with- 
out bias, giving dignity to each pattern 
of faith. Photography and narration are 
excellent. Definitely limited in its cov- 
erage of facts on any one of the religions; 


“therefore it would be necessary to give 


additional facts regarding each religion. 
Major Religions will stimulate interest on 
the part of the viewers to discover more 
about the religions. 


Choose your brand. Irish, Scotch, 
and all leading qualities available 
at church prices. 


1200 ft reel...$3.30 
600 ft reel...$2.10 


Ask for quantity discount. Price covers 
plastic tape and plastic reel. Send check 
or money order . . . include 25c per reel 
for postage and handling. 


RECORDER SUPPLY CO. 


Dept. J—1533 Cherry Street 
PHILADELPHIA 2, PA. 


Offering a complete line of recording 
equipment and supplies—both tape 
and disc—at church prices. 


Ask about our tithing plan. 


FOLDING TABLES 
ty Ml tdwest- 


When your Church, School or 
Club needs tables, see the 
magnificent MIDWEST Line 
before you buy. No other 
Banquet Table offers so many 
value packed features at 
such reasonable prices. 
Write for free catalog 
MIDWEST FOLDING PRODUCTS 
Dept. 1456 Roselle, Illinois 
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EXPERIENCE LEADS TO BELL & HOWELL 


THE FILMOSOUND SPECIALIST is “tailor-made” to be a teaching tool. Easy- 
to-use controls qualify the least experienced to operate. Jeweled film-handling parts 
last 400% longer. Metered lubrication keeps moving parts maintenance-free. 


Five ways to vitalize 
religious training... 


HONORARY ACADEMY AWARD 1954 : : 

To Bell & Howell for 47 Years BELL & HOWELL JAN shines in audi- 
of Pioneering Contributions eC owe : I ‘: 5 Mien A 
to the Motion Picture Industry torlums, throws twice as many hg t units 


as a standard 1000-watt, 25-hour projector. 


TDG SCHOOLMATE projector shows BELL & HOWELL SPECIALIST tape TDC STEREOTONE tape recorder com- 
2” x 2” slides and single or double-frame recorder has “Miracle 2000” sound system. bines portability with quality performance 
filmstrips. Blower cooled 300-watt lamp. Four speakers assure true high fidelity. features—10” speaker, three-motor drive. 


Write for the name of your nearest Bell & Howell Special Representative. Bell & Howell, 7169 McCormick Road, Chicago 45, Illinois 


A NEW LESSON COMMENTARY > CHARLES 


With Features Found In No Other Commentaries M. 
LAYMON 


Editor 


*Unit Organization 

* Audio-Visual Resources 

*Maps and Line Drawings 

* Articles on Special Days 

* Annotated Daily Bible Readings 


THE INTERNATIONAL 
LESSON ANNUAL—1956 


Edited by CHARLES M. LAYMON 


The new comprehensive commentary on the International Sunday 
School Lessons—using both the King James and the Revised Standard 
versions—the best in scholarship and interpretation to help present an 
informed, inspiring lesson for adult classes. 


For every lesson in the year, these specific helps: 


Text—complete text in both King James and R.S.V., printed in parallel 
columns. 


Explanation: “Exploring the Bible Text”—an outstanding scholar ex 
plains special meanings in the Bible passage not readily gained from the 
text alone. 


Application: “Looking at the Lesson Today”—Roy L. Smith makes a 
penetrating analysis of what the Bible text means in terms of our life 
today. 


Teaching Suggestions: “Teaching the Lesson in Class’—step-by-step 
suggestions for making the message of the lesson clear. 


The teacher with much training will find it invaluable in refresh- 
ing his knowledge of biblical scholarship and stimulating his own think- 
ing. The teacher with little training who must rely on his lesson aids for 
all background and organization will find this volume a reliable and 
stimulating guide. Also ideal for individual use—as resource reading on 
the International Lessons for the entire year. THE INTERNATIONAL 
LESSON ANNUAL—combining spiritual insight, practical knowledge, 
and able scholarship—is the answer to a long felt need. 


448 large pages Sea. ABINGDON 
Size 6x9 : 


Ready now! at all bookstores 


just $295 ABINGDON PRESS 


